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In the course of the twelve months of the year 1936 our 
Society had three Royal Patrons. The signatures of King 
Edward VIII and King George VI have been added to our Roll 
of Fellows, separated by that of H.R.H. the Crown Prince of 
Sweden, who honoured us by accepting election as a Royal 
Fellow. ‘To each of the two Sovereigns who have followed one 
another at so short an interval the Society offered an assurance 
of its loyal devotion to the Royal House under whose patronage 
it was born, has grown and prospered, and its prayers that it 
may be permitted to continue the studies of the antiquities and 
history of this kingdom and nation amid the blessings of a tran- 
quil and prosperous reign, and with the encouragement of the 
Sovereign on whom all these national traditions are now centred. 

Is this too much to ask or hope for? Permission to exist and 
to study may readily be granted; so readily that it is difficult to 
realize how serious is in some lands the threat to liberty of study, 
and how seriously the value of research is compromised if it is 
demanded in advance that its results should subserve the politi- 
cal creed which is prescribed for the moment. From that danger 
at least we are free. Our estimate of the intellectual and moral 
capacity of the former denizen of Piltdown need not depend on 
whether we can provide him with an unimpeachable Anglo- 
Saxon ancestry. So much we may expect, and be thankful. But 
tranquillity and prosperity? Is not that perhaps overmuch to ask 
ina world which, at the moment, is assuredly neither tranquil nor 
prosperous? Yet we must hope for it and pray for it; must 
seek peace and ensue it; and must comfort ourselves with that 
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most encouraging of maxims: J quietness and confidence shall be 
your strength. 

On the patronage of our Sovereign we can rely; for, as I have 
already said, we have always been happy in the favour of His 
Royal House. But what of the active encouragement of those 
through whose instrumentality the favour of the Sovereign must 
be expressed and the wishes of the people put into practical 
effect? It has often been necessary in the past, here and else- 
where, to express regret that in this country governments are 
so slow to recognize their responsibility for the cultural, as well 
as the material, well-being of the nation. Very seldom, if ever, 
has a British government thought it incumbent on it to give a 
lead in such matters; rather, they have reluctantly taken action 
after the need has long been impressed upon them, and more 
especially when the matter has shown signs of coming within 
the sphere of politics. Therefore it is particularly gratifying to 
note that some progress of an encouraging character has been 
made of late years in this direction. 

I am not now thinking primarily of the care devoted to the 
historical monuments of our own country by the Antiquities 
Branch of H.M. Office of Works. With that we are well 
acquainted through the large share taken in the work of that 
Department by our own Fellows. Nothing could have been 
closer than the connexion between the Department and our 
Society, and nothing more gratifying to us than the progress 
made during the present century, under sympathetic ministers 
and permanent officials, in the recognition by the State of its 
responsibilities for the monuments of our country’s history of 
all periods. But our national responsibilities are not bounded 
by the shores of Great Britain. We are responsible for the wel- 
fare of many lands beyond the seas, and it has been a legitimate 
criticism in the past that British administrators overseas, and still 
more the officials of Whitehall, while honourably anxious for the 
material welfare of the peoples under their charge, have been 
exceedingly backward and niggardly in their provision for the 
cultural side of their responsibilities. Because the inhabitants 
of these lands have themselves been indifferent or wantonly des- 
tructive (and have not we sufficient examples of indifference and 
wanton destruction at home to make us chary about throwing 
stones ?), it seems to have been thought that we had no responsi- 
bility in respect of these matters. Yet in respect of sanitation, 
of communications, of justice, of order, we recognize that it is 
our duty to inculcate and enforce a higher standard than existed 
previously ; and why should this be the case only with regard to 
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material well-being? Why should we care only for roads and 
sewers, and not at all for the elevation of the mind? We have, 
indeed, a double responsibility on the cultural side. We are 
responsible to all civilization for the preservation and proper 
maintenance of the products of human art and industry in the 
past; and we are responsible to the peoples under our guidance 
for training them to take a proper pride in their own past history, 
and so to strengthen those roots in tradition which give stability 
to a nation and imbue it with a salutary and conservative self- 
respect. 

Nor are our responsibilities overseas limited to the countries 
for which we are directly responsible. As heirs of the civiliza- 
tion of the Graeco-Roman world, we owe it to ourselves to take 
a full share in the search for and study of the remains of that 
world and of the cultures from which it grew and by which it 
was surrounded. Yet, in fact, the honourable part that we have 
taken in such studies has been to an overwhelming extent the 
result of private enterprise. Our official provision for them, in 
such matters as Schools of Archaeology and funds for research, 
has been conspicuously inferior to that of other countries. France 
and Germany in particular, and latterly Italy also, have been far 
more liberal in their provision for archaeological research, either 
directly or through their subsidized Academies and Institutes. 
Our Schools of Archaeology in Athens and Rome compare very 
unfavourably in material equipment with those of France and 
Germany; our expenditure on antiquities in such places as Malta, 
Cyprus, and Palestine shows up equally badly in comparison 
with that of France in Syria or of Italy in Rhodes and the 
Cyrenaica. 

It is, therefore, very satisfactory to note an improvement in 
this respect. Parliament is to be asked this year to double 
the exiguous grants which have hitherto been given to the 
Schools at Athens and Rome; and though this will still not 
put our Schools on a level with their rivals, it will relieve them 
of some of their anxieties, and enable them to show a little more 
adequately what they can do for the honour and credit of our 
country. More than this, we are entitled to hope that under the 
enlightened direction of a Fellow of our Society the stagnant 
waters of Malta and Cyprus may be stirred, and the efforts of 
private societies in Palestine may be encouraged. In Palestine, 
before the recent troubles, there was good reason to hope that 
the Administration, which was in the unusual position of having 
a comfortable surplus, would give substantial assistance to the 
archaeological survey undertaken by the Palestine Exploration 
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Fund and the British School at Jerusalem. It is to be hoped 
that this assistance is only postponed to better times, and that 
the new Director of Antiquities will find ready to his hand an 
enterprise which will be of service to his Department, and which 
his Department can do much to promote. 

In Cyprus an encouraging step forward has been made, 
largely as the result of the visit of our Fellows Sir Charles Peers 
and Sir George Hill; and one hears the best reports of the new 
administration of antiquities. Recent events in the political 
world have called attention to our possessions in the Mediter- 
ranean, and the idea seems to be penetrating the higher official 
circles that it may even be good business to emphasize the im- 
portance and to develop the attractions of these red spots on the 
map. Well, as archaeologists we may even welcome being found 
serviceable for purposes of propaganda, and would gladly join in 
acclaiming the triumphal progress of a laurel-crowned Secretary 
of State through the monuments of ancient history unearthed, 
restored, and beautified at his command. 

Meanwhile, at home, we have good progress to report. The 
main efforts of our Society, so far as financial support is con- 
cerned, have been devoted to Maiden Castle, where Dr. Wheeler 
has continued to elucidate the history of this, the greatest earth- 
work in England, and I believe in Europe. He has shown that 
it has two main periods—one round about 2000 B.c., when an 
important Neolithic fortress occupied about half the hill-top, and 
another in the centuries immediately preceding the Roman in- 
vasion, when, about 300 B.c., the whole plateau was enclosed 
within the fortifications, which, some two hundred years later, 
were increased to their present colossal scale. By September last 
it looked as if the end were in sight. The eastern entrance, on 
which investigation had been concentrated, seemed to show a 
simpler gateway in its earlier stage, a more complicated one in 
the later stage—a very reasonable and comfortable conclusion, 
with which we should all have been well satisfied. But with the 
perversity which seems to attend excavators (and which I used 
to admire when the last days of each season at Ur invariably 
disclosed incontrovertible reasons for going on for another year), 
almost the last day’s work revealed to Dr. Wheeler’s sharp eyes 
and trained perception that the matter was not so simple as this, 
and that there was more yet to be discovered by further and 
deeper investigation. Even work prolonged up to Christmas Eve 
failed to complete the research, and it is now necessary to appeal 
for funds for yet one more season, in order that the secrets of 
this great fortress may be cleared up with the thoroughness 
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which its importance and the credit of our Society demand. The 
Society will once more devote the main portion of its Research 
Fund to this object; and I think the public owe it to Dr. Wheeler 
that they should enable him to complete this great task in a 
manner worthy of the zeal and energy which he and his assistants 
have devoted to it. 

But even when he has done so, the last word will not have 
been said. As with most pieces of progressive work, the solu- 
tion of one problem raises others. The two great periods of 
Maiden Castle having been established, we want to know how 
to correlate them with the history of the country. Of all the 
fortified sites in the south-west of England, which can be asso- 
ciated with the smaller Maiden Castle of 2000 B.c., and which 
with the larger fortress of 300 and 100 B.c.? Was Maiden 
Castle, at either of these periods, an isolated stronghold, or was 
it but the greatest of a complex of strongholds? And, if the 
latter, were these strongholds mutually hostile or friendly? 
Against what enemy were these colossal fortifications built? Or 
were they only the product of megalomania, or intended to keep 
cattle from straying? ‘To answer these questions the examina- 
tion of a large number of lesser earthworks in the neighbourhood 
is necessary, at least to an extent sufficient to establish their date. 
This is one of the tasks that await the rising generation of 
archaeologists. There is no lack of work to be done, and no 
lack of zeal to do it; all that is needed is the material provision 
to make it possible. 

Maiden Castle belongs to the pre-history of Britain. History 
begins with the coming of the Romans; and for this period, for 
which so much has already been done, work of some note has 
been carried out during the past year. In London there is good 
reason to hope that the improvement of Tower Hill, due mainly 
to the zeal of Mr. Clayton and the generosity of Lord Wakefield, 
will include the clearance and exposure to public view of a sub- 
stantial stretch of London Wall, partly Roman and partly 
medieval. And if we have failed to preserve All Hallows, Lom- 
bard Street, from the insatiable maw of ecclesiastical progress, 
which must ‘cash in’ on the unearned increment of its past to 
pay for its present and future, its destruction may enable us to 
have a temporary peep at a portion of the Forum of Roman 
London. 

Farther north the excavations authorized by the Corporation 
of Leicester in the vicinity of the so-called ‘ Jewry Wall’ appear 
to have established the fact that it is the wall of the great Basilica 
of the Roman town, and that to the west of it lay the Forum, 
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part of which, with the paved road which passed it on the north, 
was laid bare. It is good news that the Corporation, encouraged 
by the Office of Works and the Ministry of Health, backed by 
our own Society, has realized that both respect for the city’s 
past and the interest of its future demand that these discoveries 
should be further exploited and the site preserved for ever as 
one of its amenities and historical monuments, even though the 
citizens may have to wait some months longer for their baths. 
The thanks of the Society are, I think, due to the Corporation 
of Leicester for their enlightened and public-spirited decision. 

Another Roman site with which our Society has been much 
concerned in the past is that of Uriconium, where last summer 
the liberality of our Fellow Sir Charles Marston made possible 
a small excavation to clear up a portion of the site, covered by 
the dump of the excavations of 1859 which revealed the hypo- 
causts of the public baths. Here again one research provokes 
the appetite for another; and our Society has already expressed 
its willingness to support, so far as our very limited means will 
allow, the further excavations which it is hoped may be under- 
taken by the Shropshire Archaeological Society under Sir 
Charles’s leadership this year. The continuance of work on this 
site, however, brings into prominence the fact that no report on 
the previous campaign, conducted in 1924—7 by Prof. Atkinson 
under the auspices of the Birmingham University Archaeo- 
logical Society, with the generous financial support of Sir Charles 
Hyde, has yet been published,’ and that much uncertainty 
prevails as to some of its results. It ought to be a matter of 
conscience for every society and every archaeologist in charge 
of excavations to produce an adequate report of the work done. 
Otherwise evidence which might have been useful has been 
destroyed, and the work, done presumably at the expense of 
people who wished to serve the cause of archaeology, has been 
in fact an injury and not a service. It is to be hoped that, in 
order to enable the new work to go forward satisfactorily, this 
omission may be made good without further delay. 

While our research expenditure has naturally gone mostly in 
the direction of Roman and pre-Roman investigations, where 
there is most work for the spade, these periods have occupied 
a comparatively small proportion of our meetings; and since 
the meetings supply most of the material for our publications, 
the other interests of our Society have been and will be repre- 

* A very brief summary is given by Sir George Macdonald in his Roman 


Britain, 1914-1928 (British Academy Supplemental Paper, no. VI), but all the 
details of the evidence appear to rest with Professor Atkinson. 
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sented there. Apart from Dr. Wheeler’s report on Maiden 
Castle, we have had, for the prehistoric period in this country, 
only Mr. Keiller’s account of the work which he has been doin 
for so many years at Avebury. Iam particularly glad that there 
is now some record, even a summary one, of this immensely 
important research on one of the two most notable prehistoric 
monuments in this country. The Roman period has been re- 
markably absent from our proceedings, considering how much 
work has been going on; but neither Leicester nor Uriconium 
is yet ripe for publication. It was touched on, however, by 
Mr. Richmond’s paper on the Ravenna geographer. The 
medieval period, on the other hand, has been well represented. 
We have had, or shall shortly have had, communications on 
Conway, Pevensey, and Bungay castles; on Clarendon Palace 
and Old St. Paul’s; on the painted ceiling of Peterborough 
cathedral; on Jutish ornaments and Saxon urns; on medieval 
buildings in Malta and Visigothic sculpture in France; on 
English alabasters and astrolabes; on a remarkable boxwood 
casket and the Westminster retable; on English military effigies 
and a curious medieval wall-painting; and on a fourteenth- 
century MS. which has gone far towards solving a problem that 
baffled even Dr. Montagu James. 

Nor have excavations conductedon foreign soil been neglected. 
We have had Sir Leonard Woolley’s report on his first season’s 
work in north-western Syria, where he is searching, with some 
success already achieved and more apparently in project, for 
evidence on the relations between Minoan Crete and the main- 
land. From Miss Winifred Lamb we have had an account of 
explorations in Anatolia, which gain in interest from their con- 
nexion with the problem of the chronology of the successive 
cities of Troy; and we are expecting to hear shortly from 
Prof. Garstang his latest conclusions as to the early cultures of 
Palestine and Cilicia. We may have occasion in the future to 
be interested in foreign excavations nearer home; for, as was 
indicated by Dr. Wheeler, when we have cleared up the dates 
and extent of the pre-Roman settlements and earthworks in 
south-west England, we have still to relate them with the conti- 
nental peoples from whom the successive waves of invasion to 
which they appear to have been due must have come. Excava- 
tion alone can show what remains in Brittany and Normandy 
can be associated with the various phases of our own pre-Roman 
cities and fortresses; and since little has been done abroad to 
elucidate this problem for us, we may have to go and investigate 
it for ourselves. Somehow and by some one it has to be done, 
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if we are to have a clear picture of the relations between north- 
western Europe and Britain in the three centuries before Christ. 

I think I ought to refer to an event which, though not a 
direct activity of our Society, is one with which we have been 
much concerned and with which we are likely to have much to 
do in the future. I refer to the Institute of Archaeology in the 
University of London which has now been established at 
St. John’s Lodge in Regent’s Park, and which is to be formally 
opened in a few days from now. It is a great thing for the studies 
in which we are interested that Archaeology should have an 
official home in the University of the metropolis. Only a few 
weeks ago I heard an eloquent speech from the Chairman of the 
Council of the University, describing his vision of London, 
which has so long been the financial centre of the world, becom- 
ing also a centre from which cultural influences would be dis- 
seminated. If this vision is to be realized, it must be through 
the University, and largely by means of such organs of advanced 
research as the Institutes of History and Art, the Warburg 
Library (now, through the goodwill of the Warburg family and 
the liberality of Mr. Samuel Courtauld and others, housed, at 
any rate for a time and I hope for all time, in this country), and 
now the Institute of Archaeology. We have a right to be in- 
terested in it, for its foundation was due above all to our Fellows 
Dr. and Mrs. Wheeler, and our late President is Chairman of 
its Management Committee. Its subject is our subject (or a part 
of our subject), and to it we shall look for the supply of those 
trained students who are so much needed to take charge of ex- 
cavations and to work out their results. IJJoAAoi peév vapOyxoddpor, 
madpo. d¢ te Baxyou: many are those who can wield ‘trowels (or 
toothbrushes, or whatever may be the appropriate instrument of 
research), but the inspired leaders are few. Here they can be 
trained, here representative selections of the products of excava- 
tion can be stored for their study, here they can return to work 
out their results and to examine the results of others. 

The Institute will also become the natural home for archaeo- 
logical work and especially for advanced research. Already a 
start has been made in both directions. Quarters have been pro- 
vided for the Wellcome Archaeological Research Committee, 
where the results of their recent excavations at Lachish can be 
worked out. Hospitality has also been given to other com- 
mittees, working in Great Britain; while the laboratory is actively 
employed in undertaking investigations and repairs for those 
who need it. More novel is the attempt that is being made to 
provide for the new science of Geochronology, whereby the 
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modern methods of pollen analysis, of the examination of gravel- 
deposits and other physical phenomena, are correlated with a 
view to forming time-scales which can be applied to the earliest 
human products, and so provide not only a chronology for 
palaeontology, but also clothe its dry bones with information as 
to the climate, the fauna and flora of different periods and por- 
tions of the earth’s surface, and thereby assist the formation of 
a clearer picture of the conditions under which primitive man 
lived and moved and had his being. For this study accommo- 
dation has been provided for Dr. Zeuner, for whose pioneer 
work it is greatly to be hoped that permanent provision may 
be forthcoming. If so, it will be yet another example of the 
advantages that may accrue to this country through its hospi- 
tality to those who have been evicted from their own through 
no fault of theirs; and it would be a thousand pities if an 
expert of this class were compelled to abandon the special re- 
search which he has made his own in order to earn his bread and 
butter in one of the ordinary ruts of educational routine. 

The Institute has been established through the inspiration of 
those whom I have mentioned, and through the boundless 
liberality of a benefactor who has hitherto preferred to remain 
anonymous, but whose identity will, | understand, be revealed 
when the Institute is opened. Its two main departments at 
the outset will be Britain and Palestine: the first because of its 
obvious interest to us in this country, the second, primarily 
because the Institute has become the home of the extensive 
Palestinian collections of Sir Flinders Petrie, but also in recogni- 
tion of our national responsibilities towards countries under our 
mandate, and especially for a country in which we have always 
taken so deep an interest, and where so much important work 
has been done by our countrymen. But it will not be out of 
place to remind you that although the Institute has been founded 
and furnished and provided with a minimum administrative staff, 
more is needed before it can be regarded as adequately equipped. 
It is not satisfactory (though eminently characteristic of the way 
in which most good things are done in this country) that it 
should be so largely dependent on voluntary or inadequately 
paid labour. Also it has still to be provided with a teaching staff. 
An appeal has lately been put out for the endowment of a 
lectureship in Palestinian (and primarily Biblical) archaeology, 
signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, as president of the two 
archaeological societies working in Palestine, and by three of 
your Fellows. The fund has been generously started on its way 
by our Fellow Sir Charles Marston; and I trust it will have the 
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liberal support of those who are interested in the Bible, in 
Palestine, or in archaeology. 

In the training of students, which is one of the special tasks 
of the Institute, our Society will have a peculiar interest and 
responsibility ; for it has been made the Trustee of the fund 
raised to commemorate the work and personality of our friend 
and Fellow Tessa Verney Wheeler, to whom the successful 
foundation of the Institute was in so large a measure due. The 
income of the fund will be devoted to assisting those who desire 
to be trained for the serious study of archaeology ; and it is to 
be hoped that the sum now collected will be regarded as a 
nucleus, to which additions may from time to time be made in 
the future. It will bea fitting memorial of one to whom students 
in the past owed so much; and if our Society can be equipped 
with a fund for the training of students, and also with an increased 
fund for research, its potentiality for useful service in the cause 
of archaeology will be greatly strengthened. 

Finally, and in connexion with the ceremony which concludes 
and is the principal feature of our business this evening, I have 
to recall your attention to the earliest stage of human history, 
that of Palaeolithic Man. We have as our guest of honour 
to-night Monsieur Henri Breuil, who has been an Honorary 
Fellow since 1933, and on whom we now desire to confer the 
Gold Medal of the Society. The name of the Abbé Breuil has 
been so long known, and he has so long been recognized as the 
leading authority on the Cave Art of the Stone Ages, that many 
of us, I think, had failed to realize at how early an age he 
achieved that pre-eminence. The whole of our knowledge of 
this particular branch of primeval art is indeed of very modern 
date. In the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, pub- 
lished in 1875, there is no mention of Palaeolithic paintings, but 
the author of the article on ‘Archaeology’ is enthusiastic about 
the engravings on bone and stone, and especially about the 
famous portrait of a mammoth on ivory from La Madeleine, 
from which, he says, ‘it is obvious that in intellectual aptitude 
the palaeolithic men of the reindeer period of central France 
were in no degree inferior to the average Frenchman of the 
nineteenth century ’. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, it is not an ‘average Frenchman 
of the nineteenth century’ that we have with us to-night, but 
one who for a full generation has been an outstanding figure in his 
own department of archaeology. It was in 1879, when he was 
two years old, that a small girl, accompanying her father in the 
exploration of a cave in northern Spain, and having nothing 
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better to do than stare about her while he grubbed in the deposits 
on the floor, discovered the now famous paintings on the roof of 
the cave of Altamira, which still remain perhaps the most striking 
examples of Palaeolithic mural art. The discovery aroused lively 
interest, but also provoked scepticism; just as, it may be recalled, 
some eminent antiquaries questioned the age, authenticity, and 
merit of the Elgin marbles when they were first brought to 
England. In the case of the Altamira paintings scepticism pre- 
vailed, and they seem to have been almost forgotten until, in 
1895, similar paintings were noticed in the cave of La Mouthe, 
in the Dordogne, which the eminent French archaeologist, 
Edouard Piette, who had already claimed the Altamira paintings 
for the Magdalenian Age, identified as being of the same charac- 
ter. A few years later, in the first year of the present century, 
our present medallist (then described by one of his colleagues 
as ‘jeune et mince’ and therefore well fitted for cave investiga- 
tion) began his brilliant series of explorations, both at Mas 
d’Azil in the Pyrenees and at Combarelles and Font-du-Gaume 
in central France (Dordogne). By these discoveries the charac- 
ter of the Altamira paintings was fully rehabilitated, and in 1902 
M. Breuil, with Emile Cartailhac, undertook a new examination 
of them. The munificent patronage of the Prince of Monaco 
was secured for their publication in the splendid series of volumes 
which appeared in 1906-8, to be followed by other volumes on 
other sites, which it is superfluous to recapitulate here. It is 
sufficient to say that from 1901 onwards hardly a year has passed 
without some publication or communication, great or small, from 
him on the Cave Art of Spain and France, and that he has long 
been established as the leading exponent and authority on the 
paintings of the Stone Age. For myself, whose occupations lay 
quite outside the sphere of Palaeolithic anthropology, I never- 
theless remember having heard of him and his work, shortly 
before the War, from Col. Willoughby Verner, who himself had 
discovered a cave near Malaga, which the Abbé explored with 
him. His name was indeed known and honoured far outside the 
circle of professional archaeologists. 

Nor was he concerned solely with recording and reproducing 
(with his remarkable calligraphic skill) these captivating works 
of art, with their extraordinary vivacity, realism, and mastery of 
execution in conditions so difficult and, one would have said, so 
ill adapted to any artistic production whatsoever. ‘I hey also had 
to be interpreted, as revelations of the manner of thought of our 
ancestors of the Magdalenian Age. It was not merely in light- 
heartedness, nor to beguile the long evenings, nor even from 
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the impulse of artistic creation that Palaeolithic man designed 
these pictures on the walls of deeply buried caves, where the 
light of day never penetrated. As our own poet has said: 
In their deepest caverns of limestone 
They pictured the Gods of Food— 
The Horse, the Elk, and the Bison, 
That the hunting might be good ; 
With the Gods of Death and ‘lerror— 
The Mammoth, Tiger, and Bear. 
And the pictures moved in the torchlight 
To show that the Gods were there !* 


M. Breuil’s studies, however, have not been confined to 
Palaeolithic man. In many parts of Spain wall-paintings of a 
different kind have been found, not on the interior walls of 
caverns, but on the faces of rock-shelters, only very partially 
protected from the weather. These have not the attraction of 
the large and realistic paintings of the Magdalenian Age. The 
figures are small, conventionalized, and reduced to their simplest 
elements, and have suggestive similarities to the Bushmen paint- 
ings of Africa. So far indeed is schematization carried, that 
one seems to be on the verge of those pictographic characters 
which elsewhere in the world paved the way to the invention of 
the alphabet. This phase of art, which is certainly later than the 
other, and which seems to be attributable to Neolithic man, has 
also been studied by M. Breuil, who has published a most in- 
forming work on it in collaboration with our Fellow Mr. Miles 
Burkitt. 

It is therefore to M. Breuil above all (though many others, 
as he would be the first to admit, have made notable contribu- 
tions to the subject) that we owe our knowledge of the first 
chapter of the history of art, whether painted or engraved—a 
chapter which goes back far beyond the earliest art of Egypt or 
Mesopotamia, to an age when agriculture and domestication of 
animals were not, when man lived by hunting and used only the 
roughest of stone implements, but nevertheless (or perhaps rather 
just because of this) had learnt to observe the forms of animals 
and developed the skill to paint them on the walls of caverns and 
to indicate their outlines by engravings on ivory and stone. It is 
one of the many directions in which our knowledge of man and 
his achievements has been widened and enriched by discoveries 
made within our own lifetime ; and | think our Society does 
well to honour those who have been the protagonists in thus 
extending our conception of the capacities and performances of 


* R. Kipling, ‘The Threshold’, in Limits and Renewals, 1932, p. 283. 
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our race. The most distinguished honour that we have in our 
power to confer is that of our Gold Medal, which we owe to 
an anonymous benefactor. It has already been bestowed on 
Sir Arthur Evans, the discoverer of the civilization of Minoan 
Crete, and on Sir Aurel Stein, the discoverer of the Buddhist 
literature and art of Central Asia. To-day we offer it for the 
acceptance of the Abbé Henri Breuil, the discoverer and inter- 
preter of the art of Palaeolithic Man. 


The Abbé Breuil made the following reply : 


Messigeurs, ces derniéres semaines, errant dans notre Aqui- 
taine par de petits villages, je m’arrétais 4 considérer le plan 
résolument tracé de certains d’entre eux par vos architectes de 
l’époque des Plantagenéts, et j’admirais la belle allure de preux 
chevalier de certaines statues ‘de St George, le patron de 
l’Angleterre d’alors et d’aujourd’hui, dont vous avez choisi la 
féte pour m’honorer. 

Voici presque quarante ans que je visitai pour la premiére fois 
votre pays. Le 9 septembre 1899 le Congrés de l’A.F.A.S. auquel 
je prenais part se tenait 4 Boulogne, et accepta la cordiale invita- 
tion de la British Association 4 Douvres. Mer fort agitée, que 
j’affrontais indemne pour la premiere fois, files d’habits rouges 
garnissant la jetée et jetant de joyeux hurras, sont les seuls 
souvenirs que mes vingt-deux ans en ont gardés. Mais le 14 sep- 
tembre je franchissais 4 nouveau le détroit, entrainé par mes 
maitres d’Ault du Mesnil et Capitan 4 Londres, puis 4 Nash 
Mills o4 votre vieux et toujours jeune John Evans nous avait 
conviés, et nous recut de fort cordiale maniére. 

Le plus clair de mon temps se passa chez lui a dessiner des 
bronzes de Picardie, objet principal de mes sollicitudes a ce 
temps. Pour votre capitale, vous avouerai-je que son immensité 
me fit apprécier l’intimité plus circonscrite de notre Paris, et 
que le charme de votre grande ville aux admirables parcs me 
fit découvrir la splendeur de nos larges artéres, comme la Tamise 
me fit aimer la Seine plus paresseuse dans ses méandres. Vos 
cabs, vos buses d’alors, aujourd’hui révolus, donnaient 4 votre 
circulation urbaine une note que je n’ai pas oubliée. La Tour, 
le vieux Pont, St Paul, le British Museum... trop de belles 
choses en trop peu de temps. 

Je rencontrai John Evans une seconde fois 4 Paris en 1900 lors 
du Congrés international. En mai 1905 je vins 4 Londres trois 
semaines avec mon jeune ami Hugo Obermaier: grace au bien- 
veillant accueil de Sir Hercules Read, je pus étudier et dessiner 
au British Museum les ceuvres d’art de l’A4ge du Renne des 
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collections Christy, Peccadeau de 1’Isle et de Lastic, venant de la 
Madeleine et de Bruniquel; et je retrouvai deux jeunes assistants, 
Reginald Smith et Dalton, que j’avais guidés, peu avant, dans 
nos grottes ornées de Dordogne, récemment découvertes. Quel- 
ques heures furent pourtant consacrées 4 vos incomparables 
musées d’art, a vos délicieux jardins, en ce mois de leur splendeur 
fleurie. 

Entre temps, j’avais commencé de lire un peu vos livres, et 
les deux charmants petits text-books de H. Balfour et de 
Haddon — Evolution in Art et Origin of Decorative Art, ou je fis 
mes premiéres armes (et que je m’étonne qu’on n’ait pas ré- 
édités tant ils sont suggestifs) — me confirmérent dans mes essais 
d’interprétation de |’art décoratif et stylisé de l’Age du Renne, 
une de mes préoccupations du moment. 

Mes travaux d’Espagne m’absorbérent ensuite de longues 
années. Ce n’est qu’en Ig912 que je revins, accompagnant le 
professeur Boule, appelé par Ray Lankester en Suffolk aux gise- 
ments de silex du Red Crag. Je dois vous dire que les rostro- 
carénés découverts par Reid Moir n’eurent pas nos suffrages, 
mais des éclats de taille, parfois retouchés, me parurent bien plus 
intéressants. Oxford, avec ses beaux édifices, alors drapés de 
vignes-vierges écarlates, nous accueillit aussi, et MM. Sollas et 
Balfour nous en firent les honneurs, et spécialement du Pitt- 
Rivers museum, ot nous vimes le squelette de Paviland, exhumée 
par Buckland quatre-vingts ans plus tét. Le professeur Sollas 
m’entraina dans une excursion 4 cette grotte galloise, que nous 
trouvames telle que Buckland |’avait laissée, si pleine de silex 
et d’ossements que je l’engageai fort 4 reprendre les fouilles, ce 
qu’avec M. Marett il fit bientét avec succés. Nous découvrimes 
méme, 4 Bacon’s Hole, les seules peintures de grotte, bien 
modestes, connue dans vos iles. A mon retour, par Hartford 
Bridge, je m’en fus saluer, entre ses aigles et ses grands ducs, 
mon vaillant collaborateur le Colonel W. Verner, inventeur de la 
grande caverne andalouse de la Pileta, que nous avions étudiée 
ensemble le printemps précédent. C’est grace a l’un des vétres, 
Horace Sandars, que j’étais entré en relations avec ce charmant 
vieux soldat: tous trois nous aimions l’Espagne, sa sauvagerie 
pittoresque, ses vieilles civilisations ; et leur amitié vraiment cor- 
diale, comme leur connaissance du pays, me furent précieuses. 
En un février 1913 bouché de neige et de fog bien tenace, je 
revins 4 Londres ot je donnai quelques conférences a |’ Univer- 
sité, jouissant en méme temps de l’hospitalité charmante du 
professeur Seligman. Je m’en fus aussi 4 Cambridge, ow le 
professeur Haddon m/’attira, mais que le brouillard me cacha 
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complétement; mais Sir James Frazer m’y présenta le jeune 
Miles Burkitt, désireux de prendre part a nos travaux d’Espagne 
et des Pyrénées. Dés l’été il me rejoignit aux fouilles de la 
caverne du Castillo (Santander), puis a celles de Gargas (Hautes- 
Pyrénées). 

Au début de janvier 1914 nous nous retrouvions 4 Gibraltar, 
et, durant trois mois, avec le concours du Col. W. Verner nous 
explorions en tous sens les sierras de Cadiz aux nombreuses roches 
4 peintures schématiques. Mai nous retrouva dans les provinces 
d’ Albacete et de Murcie 4 relever des fresques naturalistes décou- 
vertes par Burkitt sur le chemin de son retour. Puis vint la 
guerre. Le vingt-huit avril 1917, au cours d’une mission a 
Gibraltar, j’y découvris fortuitement l’important gisement de 
Devil’s Tower, 4 quelques métres du site (Forbes’ Quarry) ot 
un crane célébre fut découvert par Broom quatre-vingts ans plus 
tot. Je pus en 1919, avec le Colonel Verner, en vérifier l’impor- 
tance, et en 1924 j’eus la satisfaction de voir Miss D. Garrod, 
mon éléve depuis plusieurs années, y faire d’importantes fouilles 
qui découvrirent un nouveau crane néandertalien, prémices 
des magnifiques recherches qu’elle a depuis poursuivies en 
Palestine. 

L’aprés-guerre m’ayant amené a approfondir le vieux Paléo- 
lithique, ce fut l’origine de voyages répétés maintes fois dans le 
sud de l’Angleterre ot je m’efforgai de coudre ensemble les 
recherches un peu dispersées de vos excellents chercheurs locaux, 
auxquels je dois beaucoup: Reid Moir, Chandler, Dewey, Sand- 
ford, H. Warren, Mahr. Grace a eux, je me suis familiarisé avec 
votre Quaternaire de la Tamise, du Suffolk, du Norfolk, du 
Sussex, etc. Je leur dois d’avoir, en plus d’un point, renouvelé 
mes idées, mais je me félicite aussi que c’ait été le point de dé- 
part de tout un renouveau de ces recherches de ce cété-ci du 
Channel, auquel les noms de King, Oakley, Palmer, Paterson, 
Burchell se sont brillamment attachés. De Southampton a 
Oxford, Cambridge et Cromer, j’ai pu, en partie grace a eux, 
réaliser mainte excursion du plus haut intérét, et participer de 
mon mieux a leurs belles recherches. 

Un autre groupe de recherches m’amena 4 visiter d’autres 
parties de vos iles. Grace au professeur Macalister et a 
M. Burkitt, j’ai pu étudier en 1919 personnellement vos méga- 
lithes d’Irlande et leurs sculptures. Edimbourg m’attira pour des 
conférences en 1921; le prolongement de notre Mésolithique 
azilien en Ecosse, et méme de gisements du Renne 4 Inchna- 
damff m’intéressa vivement, mais je fus tout a fait charmé par 
cet art ‘pictish’, si original, qu’on y rencontre, et j’ai vivement 
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poussé mon éléve et amie Miss Mary E. Boyle a s’y appliquer, 


ce qu’elle fait avec zéle. 

Aux amitiés que j’ai dans ce pays, je dois d’avoir été convié 
en 1929 4 votre Congrés sud-africain, d’avoir pu, trois mois du- 
rant, parcourir ce paradis de la Préhistoire, et d’y avoir lié, avec 
ii Goodwin, van Riet Lowe et Miss Caton-Thompson, de solides 
amitiés. Jai eu le plaisir de les guider 4 mon tour, comme 
beaucoup de vos jeunes, dans les carriéres et les grottes de mon 
pays. C’est a la méme sympathie que je dois que votre trés 
regretté Davidson Black m’ait appelé 4 Pékin et Choukoutien, 
ot il me fit, lors de mon premier voyage, le plus charmant 
accueil. 

Les universités de Cambridge, d’Oxford, d’Edimbourg, de 
Cape Town, de Londres m’ont comblé d’attentions, de distinc- 
tions, de grades honoraires, de médailles auxquelles vous voulez 
bien aujourd’hui ajouter celle que vous me décernez, et qui 
augmente encore |’imposante | dette d’amitié et de reconnaissance 
que je dois 4 votre pays et 4 vos archéologues, parmi lesquels 
je suis heureux de compter plusieurs de mes plus brillants 
éléves. 
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The Excavation of Maiden Castle, Dorset 


Third Interim Report’ 
By R. E. M. Wuezter, D.Lit., V.P.S.A. 


Tue third season’s work at Maiden Castle, Dorset, extended 
from July to December 1936, and was to have been the last 
of the series. Two unexpected discoveries combined to neces- 
sitate a fourth season’s digging in July and August 1937, with 
the end now clearly in sight. The first of these discoveries was 
that of a large Neolithic ditch of somewhat unusual form near 
the summit of the eastern knoll within the camp; and the second 
was that of an early complex under the existing eastern entrance 
of the Iron Age earthwork. The present summary will indicate 
these problems, and will incidentally correct certain provisional 
inferences embodied in the Second Interim Report (1936). 

Even in an interim report my colleague Lieut.-Col. C. D. 
Drew and I cannot omit a grateful acknowledgement of the 
assistance again rendered by many helpers, and, in particular, by 
Mrs. M. Aylwin Cotton, Miss Anne Robertson, Miss Veronica 
Seton-Williams, Miss Joan du Plat Taylor, Miss K. Richardson, 
Miss Margot Eates, Miss Gwen Anderson, Miss Margaret Clay, 
Miss M. Whitley, Mr. W. Wedlake, Mr. M. B. Cookson, 
Mr. Huntly S. Gordon, F.S.A., Mr. John Waechter, and 
Mr. Bernard Sturdy. 


1. The Neolithic settlement (c. 2000 B.c.) 


In 1934 a Neolithic ditch, 12 ft. wide and 54 ft. deep, was 
identified under the original western rampart of the Iron Age 
camp (site A, pl. tv). In 1935 a Neolithic ditch, of similar 
dimensions and probably forming a part of the same entrench- 
ment, was found under the northern half of the eastern entrance; 
and 47 ft. farther east was uncovered a smaller Neolithic ditch, 
6 ft. wide and 3-4 ft. deep. The latter ditch closed in at one 
point to form a slight interruption or ‘causeway’ of normal 
Neolithic type. In 1936 both ditches were further examined 
under the Iron Age entrance; and a third ditch, 15 ft. wide and 
6 ft. deep, was found on site L near the summit of the knoll 
(pl. 1), along the 430 ft. contour in the vicinity of the 
Roman temple discovered in 1934. This last ditch was cleared 
for a length of 80 ft., and, in that length, showed no hint of 

" For previous interim reports see Antig. Fourn. xv (1935), 265, and xvi 
(1936), 265. 
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interruptions of the type referred to above. Indeed, its notable 
straightness and continuity gave it an exceptional character 
which demands further investigation. It may or may not be- 
long to an inmost ring of entrenchment. 

The evidence derived from the Neolithic ditches in 1936 adds 
materially to our knowledge of the associated cultures. Under 
the mound which divides the two portals of the Iron Age eastern 
entrance, the inner of the two Neolithic ditches was sealed by 
the vestiges of a horizontal turf-line showing that here, as else- 
where at Maiden Castle, the Neolithic earthworks were entirely 
obliterated before the Early Iron Age (pls. tv and Lx). At the 
base of the turf-line (Neo. layer 1) was a great scatter of beaker 
sherds of early AC type, representing at least half a dozen 
different vessels in a cutting only 3 ft. wide. No Neolithic pottery 
occurred with the beakers and, conversely, no beakers occurred 
in the lower (i.e. Neolithic) strata. Whilst there was no strati- 
graphical indication of any lapse of time between the Neolithic 
and beaker-levels, there was here a complete cultural cleavage 
between them. 

The two closely related occupation-levels in the top of the 
ditch-filling (Neo. layers 2 and 3), immediately below the old 
turf-line, contained sherds of the Neolithic A and B cultures 
intermingled—the first recorded occurrence of Neolithic B at 
Maiden Castle. Below these layers the more rapid silting of 
the ditch contained only Neolithic A, but, since the lower silting 
in a steep-sided ditch cut roughly into the chalk is a rapid 
accumulation, no very extensive priority of A over B is necessarily 
indicated. 

The smaller, outer Neolithic ditch yielded only a few sherds, 
exclusively of Neolithic A. The large ditch on the top of the 
hill by the Roman temple produced two beaker sherds at the 
base of the old turf-line and two other beaker sherds at slightly 
lower levels with Neolithic A and B material. Here, therefore, 
there was a slight interlocking of the beaker and the Neolithic 
cultures, though again there was no considerable intermingling 
of the two. In the main body of the filling, Neolithic A and B 
occurred together, and the latter extended down to within a few 
inches of the bottom of the ditch. 

The flint and stone industry calls for no special description 
here, save for the remark that three further fragmentary axes 
of epidiorite or greenstone possibly derived from the borders of 
Devon and Cornwall* may now be added to those found in 1935. 


* We are again indebted to Dr. James Phemister for examining the Maiden 
Castle material. Dr. Phemister emphasizes the difficulty of precise allocation. 
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Cutting into the mound between the portals of the eastern entrance. The man 
stands in the underlying neolithic ditch, the turf-line over which shows as a black 
band at the level of his shoulder. Cf. pl. LX 
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1. Site L: Neolithic ditch, from the west 


2. Site L: Early Iron Age street 
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In summary, we may say of the Neolithic settlement under 
the eastern part of Maiden Castle that it was upwards of a dozen 
acres in extent; that it was framed by at least two, possibly 
three, lines of entrenchment; that its dominant culture was 
Neolithic A1 of that plain south-western type which, as Mr. Stuart 
Piggott has indicated, has close affinities in Brittany; but that, 
almost from the outset, the A culture was associated with ele- 
ments of the eastern B culture. This composite AB culture was 
brought to an end with the intrusion of a beaker-phase too short- 
lived, or, at any rate, too dominating to admit of any extensive 
intermingling of the Neolithic and beaker cultures. Amongst 
the results which emerge from this sequence is the fresh strati- 
graphical proof of the late survival of the primitive-looking 
Neolithic Ar culture in the west." 


2. The Bronze Age hiatus (c. 1800-300 B.C.) 


Throughout the greater part of the Bronze Age the downlands 
of southern England appear to have been for the most part 
devoid of permanent human settlement. For traffic, burial, and 
doubtless grazing, they continued to serve; but some climatic 
or physiographical variation not yet identified * would appear to 
have driven the bulk of the population down to the valleys where, 
in the absence of detailed evidence, we may imagine it as strung 
out in village-groups somewhat resembling those of the Pagan 
Saxon period. Amongst the many hundreds of objects found at 
Maiden Castle, one only can be ascribed to the middle or late 
Bronze Age—a fragmentary looped bronze spear-head found 
in 1936 on site L in the filling of an exploratory trench dug in 
1882. 


3. The first Maiden Castle (c. 300 B.C.) 


It will be recalled that the eastern third of the area now 
enclosed by Maiden Castle constituted a separate and earlier 
unit, the western rampart of which appears to-day as a series 
of flattened and irregular mounds across the interior of the 
enlarged camp. This earlier unit has already been recorded as 
associated with a devolved culture of ultimate Hallstatt type to 
which, in this country, the name ‘ Early Iron Age A’ has been 
given by Mr. Christopher Hawkes. The culture was imported 


* With this, compare the evidence from the Skendleby long-barrow, Lincoln- 
shire—C, W. Phillips in Archaeologia, \xxxv (1935), 53, 79- 

* The inadequate data at present available as to climate and water level in 
Bronze Age Britain will be discussed by Dr. Friedrich Zeuner in the final report. 
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by small groups of immigrants who (so far as Wessex is con- 
cerned) appear to have landed intermittently upon the coast of 
Hampshire in the late fifth and early fourth centuries B.c., and 
to have penetrated into the downlands of Hampshire, Wiltshire, 
and Dorset. There they seem at first to have found vacant land 
in plenty, for their earlier villages (notably All Cannings Cross, 
near Devizes) were unfortified. A little later, as the population 
grew and the available land was appropriated, disputation became 
a present danger and fortifications were constructed. In some 
cases, as a transitional stage, these fortifications may have been 
maintained merely as camps of refuge not permanently occupied: 
such at least is the natural interpretation of the evidence from 
Figsbury Rings, near Salisbury, the earliest known Iron Age 
camp in England. Be that as it may, the building of fortified 
enclosures permanently occupied—i.e. walled cities—followed 
quickly, and by the end of the fourth century (on the current 
dating) had begun that prehistoric civic ‘armaments-race’ which 
was to continue spasmodically until the Roman conquest. A 
sufficient measure of military and political equilibrium was 
established to enable the population to prosper and increase 
upon an economic basis predominantly agricultural in character ; 
but against this economic prosperity must be set a general 
degradation of craftsmanship which justifies us in distinguishing 
the ‘Ar’ culture of the earlier immigrants of the fifth and early 
fourth centuries from the derivative ‘A2’ culture of their hill- 
fort descendants in the late fourth-second centuries. Some of 
the differentiae which mark the one phase from the other have 
been noted in previous reports ;" but it may here be emphasized 
that almost every element of the A2 culture of Wessex appears 
to have developed locally from elements of the Ar culture. 
At Maiden Castle barely a handful of sherds bear witness to 
those new Marnian contacts which left their trace upon the 
coastal site of Hengistbury in Hampshire between c. 400 and 
100 B.c. In the Wessex hinterland the period was essentially 
one of cultural isolation. 

The earliest Maiden Castle, some 16 acres in extent, was girt 
by a single rampart and ditch which were explored in 1934 
(sites A and C) and again in 1936 (sites G and H). In the 
latter year the ditch (site H) was found to have been 50 ft. wide 


* Antig. Fourn. xv (1935), 273, and xvi (1936), 268. I have lowered my 
previous dating in the present report to conform more nearly with the shorter 
dating urged by Dr. P. Jacobsthal and others, but have throughout used dates 
rather as relative than as absolute indices. The absolute dating will be discussed 
in the final report. 
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and 20 ft. deep from the natural surface of the chalk. The inner 
slope, somewhat less abrupt than the outer, was provided with 
ledges to enable its constructors to pass up their baskets of 
excavated chalk for the building of the rampart above (pl. tx1). 
Behind the inner lip of the ditch was a platform or berm from 
6 ft. to 10 ft. wide, beyond which the main body of the rampart 
rose in the form of an earthen wall 12 ft. broad and between 
10 and 15 ft. high," revetted internally and externally by wattles 
anchored to posts about 1oin. in diameter, and set at intervals 
of about 5 ft. Behind the inner revetment was a low reinforcing 
bank. See pl. tx and fig. 4. 

This sophisticated type of construction, in which a berm is 
present and the rampart simulates a wall, is in the Hallstatt 
tradition which Dr. Gerhard Bersu has identified in Wirttem- 
berg* and Dr. Cecil Curwen in Sussex.3 

The earliest Maiden Castle had two entrances, in the western 
and eastern ramparts respectively. The western entrance was first 
detected but not explored in 1936 at a distance of about 70 yds. 
north of site H, at a point where a trial-trench along the line 
of the original ditch indicated a solid causeway some 30 ft. wide 
opposite a gap in the ruined rampart (pl. tvi1). The original 
eastern entrance lies buried beneath its more elaborate successor, 
and its fuller identification in 1936 was one of the principal 
results of the season’s work. 

Prior to the beginning of the exploration of the eastern 
entrance in 193, it was postulated that the original entrance 
had consisted of a single opening, which would better accord 
with the little that is known of the comparatively simple planning 
of our earlier earthworks. The double gateway which the 
entrance now exhibits is indeed unique in Britain, and could (it 
was thought) scarcely have preceded the climax of earthwork- 
construction ascribed generally to the first century B.c. Other 
factors, which need not be recounted, supported this inference, 
and in 1935 the excavation of the northern portal, with its solid 
causeway and flanking ditches, appeared to confirm it. The 
discovery, in 1936, of a solid causeway in front also of the 
southern portal demolished the whole theory at a blow. Both 
portals were now seen to be an original feature of the plan; 


" The height is reconstructed by adding to the existing material of the rampart 
the fallen material from the ditch. ‘The maximum surviving height is 8 ft. (see 
pl. 1x). 

* At the Goldberg, Fund-Berichte aus Schwaben, xx (1912), 27; and the 
Lenensburg, id. xxi (1913), 36. 

> Notably at Hollingbury, Antig. Fourn. xiii (1933), 162; and see E. Cecil 
Curwen, The Archaeology of Sussex (1937), P- 239- 
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both had been built with timber revetments to the flanking 
rampart-ends, and between them a detached length of ditch, 
slightly smaller in dimensions than the main ditch, had continued 
the line, though not the actual structure, of the latter (fig. 1). 

These discoveries compelled a reconsideration of the whole 
complex of the entrance-plan. In particular, they opened up the 
possibility that certain of the outworks (previously regarded as 
secondary on the ground that they were symmetrical with the 
double-gateway system which was supposedly a secondary de- 
velopment) might have formed a primary feature of the design. 
Trenches cut into the two approaching trackways at the points 
where they turn the northern and southern corners of the inner 
of the two outworks at once confirmed this possibility: both 
causeways were found to be fillings over an earlier ditch 23 ft. 
wide and 124 ft. deep, i.e. narrower and steeper than that which 
now completes this outwork. The original approaches to the 
entrance had lain elsewhere. But where? 

A succession of cuttings along the eastern slope of the out- 
work, at the point where the outer lip of its rampart rests on 
the natural chalk, discovered the answer. In the central stretch, 
opposite the openings in the main rampart, appeared two worn 
road-surfaces, flanked by lines of posts between lengths of lime- 
stone walling (pls. x11 and Lx1v). With this outer gate-system 
went an earlier outwork or hornwork underlying the present 
crescentic work and more nearly rectilinear in plan (fig. 2). The 
rampart of this early hornwork had been of the wall-and-berm 
type which we have already seen in the original main rampart. 
The berm, or platform between the rampart and the ditch, had 
been upwards of 6 ft. wide, and the rampart had been revetted by 
posts (each about 10 in. in diameter) placed at 5-ft. intervals, and 
linked by stretches of dry walling built of limestone slabs of 
about the dimensions of Roman bricks. In this last feature the 
rampart of the hornwork excelled in quality the less permanent 
hurdle-revetment of the main rampart, and an explanation was 
forthcoming. It appeared that, even in its early form, this out- 
work was not quite a primary feature of the plan; for it had 
been built over a carefully metalled surface which had evidently 
at first formed a sort of open p/ace in front of the twin gates of 
the main rampart. The hornwork, with its own central gates, 
was thus an addition carried out subsequently to the completion 
of the main fortifications at a time when the builders had found 
opportunity to work the limestone outcrops of Upwey, some 
24 miles from Maiden Castle. The timber-and-wattle revetment 
of the main rampart thus represents the original, immediate 
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Site H : original western ditch of Maiden Castle. ‘The lowest man stands on the 
bottom of the ditch ; the others stand on ledges cut by the builders on the inner slope 
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Site H: cellular construction of Iron Age B rampart over original western ditch of 
Maiden Castle 
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1. Eastern entrance: outer (eastern) slope of inner hornwork, showing underlying 
roadway and flanking wall 


2. Timber-and-masonry revetment of earlier rampart under the same hornwork 
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2. Showing the berm 


Eastern entrance: timber-and-masonry revetment of earlier rampart under the 
inner hornwork 


| : 1. Showing masonry revetment partially rebuilt after decay of posts 
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utilization of adjacent material; whilst the timber-and-limestone 
revetment of the added hornwork represents the secondary and 
more leisurely exploitation of more remote material. That the 
interval between the two works was, however, an extremely short 
one was shown by the absolutely intact and unworn character 
of the metalling of the original p/ace where it was covered by 
the first hornwork. In contrast the canalization of traffic by 
the construction of that hornwork and its gates led to the com- 
plete wearing away both of the metalling and of the underlying 
chalk to a depth of 2 ft. along the line of the gateways. 

The complete recovery of the plan of this early (Iron Age A 2) 
hornwork or barbican awaits the resumption of the excavation in 
July and August 1937. Meanwhile the simpler but, in general 
lines, strikingly similar plan of the entrance of Blackbury Castle, 
Southleigh, Devon, may be cited for comparison." 

In the interior of the early Maiden Castle, near the summit 
of its central knoll, an area (site L) was cleared in the vicinity 
of the Roman temple found in 1934. The site cannot here be 
described in detail, but three features of it are appropriate to 
this section. First, a street, worn hollow with traffic and roughly 
patched with metalling (pl. Lrx, 2), cut across this site and was 
traced thence by trial trenches to the northern portal of the 
eastern entrance. The fact that the original line of the street, 
so far as explored, was almost entirely free from the pits which 
generally honeycomb the interior of the town suggests that it 
was an early feature of the town-plan. 

The second feature of the site was the discovery of the greater 
part of a house-plan with approximately rectilinear sides, dating 
from the earliest Iron Age occupation of the site, i.e. from the 
original Maiden Castle (fig. 3). The Iron Age habit of digging 
pits had generally militated against the survival of early house- 
plans, although in 1934 traces of squarish early plans were 
suspected.” Later house-plans, of Iron Age B and C, at Maiden 
Castle as elsewhere, are invariably circular or polygonal, but it 
is in accordance with other evidence that huts in the main 
Hallstatt tradition (our Iron Age A) should be approximately 
rectangular. Reference will here suffice to Middle La Téne huts, 
of our type and period, found by Dr. Bersu at the Goldberg in 
Wiirttemberg,? where elements of the Hallstatt culture pene- 
trated far into La Téne; or to the rectilinear structure of Iron 


* A. Hadrian Allcroft, Earthwork of England (1908), p. 198 and fig. 70. 

* Antig. Fourn. xv (1935), 269. 

3 G. Bersu, ‘ Fiinf Mittel-la~Téne-Hauser vom Goldberg’, in Schumacher- 
Festschrift (Mainz, 1930), p. 156 and pl. 15. 
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Age A found by Mr. Garnet Wolseley and Lieut.-Col. Hawley 
on Park Brow in Sussex." 


MAIDEN CASTLE DORSET Site L 


HOUSE-PLAN LATER P/TS IN DOTTED OUTLINE 
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The third feature of site L was the occurrence of much car- 
bonized bread-wheat (Triticum vulgare), with occasional grains 
of barley and a few grains of rye-like Brome Grass (Bromus 


* Archaeologia, \xxvi (1926-7), 26, 34. 
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secalinus), a weed formerly common with cereal grains." The 
greater quantity of the cereal grains happened to come from the 
earlier Iron Age layers on this site. 


4. The extension of Maiden Castle, earlier phase (c. 200 B.C.) 


In 1935 it was ascertained (sites D and E) that the extension 
of Maiden Castle, to include the western of the two knolls within 
the present camp, was carried out some considerable time before 
the arrival of the Iron Age B culture on the site, i.e. before the 
first century B.c. At first the extension was defended by a single 
rampart and ditch, approximating in size to the defences of the 
original work but lacking its structural complexity. The new 
rampart, about 9g ft. high, was merely a mound of earth, its 
sloping front apparently continuous with the inner slope of the 
ditch. There was thus no attempt, as in the earlier construction, 
to simulate an upstanding wall, set well back from its ditch: 
rather was it intended to provide a continuous slippery slope or 
glacis, without intermediate platform on which (under favourable 
circumstances) the attacker might pause for breath. The old 
Hallstatt tradition of derm-construction had now gone by the board 
and was replaced by what may be called g/acis-construction (fig. 4). 
The change meant the substitution of a mere heap of earth for 
the simulated wall of the earlier work, and may thus in some 
sense be regarded as a symptom of constructional decadence, 
coinciding with the general decadence of the A or ultimate- 
Hallstatt culture at this time. 

This sense of cultural decadence (not to be confused with 
poverty) is borne out by the ruinous and overgrown condition 
into which the original defences had been allowed to fall before 
the extension ; and, by the same token, the interval between the 
two works must have been an appreciable one.” In our symboli- 
cal dating we may probably add upwards of half a century to 
our initial date of c. 300 B.c., bringing the first extension-rampart 
down at least to the latter part of the third century B.c. That 


* We are greatly indebted to Professor J. Percival for reporting on the cereal 
grains from Maiden Castle. 

* It is difficult to estimate the period taken by a Io-in. post to rot, but the 
conditions under which these revetments were exposed must have conduced to 
fairly rapid decay. Professor E. J. Salisbury, F.R.S., writes: ‘1 believe oak 
sleepers begin to perish and have to be replaced in 10-16 years. I have known 
oak posts last some 30 years. Charring would considerably prolong their dura- 
bility, but how much I do not know, nor do I know if data are available.’ In 
the present instance, sufficient time had elapsed, not merely to allow for the decay 
of the posts, but to allow also for a considerable layer of turf to form over the 
subsided rampart. 
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the revetment-posts of the hornwork at the eastern entrance 
decayed and fell out, bringing part of the intervening wall with 


MAIDEN CASTLE DORSET 
DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING SUCCESSIVE METHODS OF 
RAMPART CONSTRUCTION 


TYPE I ORIGINAL RAMPART 
BERM-CONSTRUCTION 


TYPE 382 EXTENSION-RAMPART 
GLACIS-CONSTRUCTION 


TYPE I 47 & EXTENSION-RAMPART 
GLACIS-CONSTRUCTION WITH 
MASONRY REVETMENTS 


TYPE IW 67 EXTENSION-RAMPART 
GLACIS-CONSTRUCTION WITH 
TIMBER REVETMENT 
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them, is shown by repairs to the masonry which are in some cases 
carried across the original timber-sockets (pl. tx1v, 1). More 
significant in the present context, however, is the immense mass 
of fallen rampart which lay in the original ditch where it underlay 
the extension-rampart at the southern point of junction (site H). 
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Cf. pl. LXV 


Burial at junction of original rampart and earliest rampart of extension. 
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1. Eastern entrance: southern portal during excavation 


2. Inner part of southern portal showing Iron Age wheel-tracks and flanking wall 
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Here it was clear that the whole of the front revetment of the 
original wall-like rampart had perished and collapsed long before 
the extension, thus reducing it to a low heap of earth, over which 
turf had grown. This implies a neglect on the part of the civic 
authorities which, in its turn, betokens a period free from mili- 
tary anxiety—a period during 

which the thriving, if cultur- [\{AJDEN CASTLE DORSE 
ally undistinguished, population |SITE H_Secrron o Prr ConTainine Buriat 
grew to such an extent as ulti- 
mately to require a city three 
times its original size. 

At the point at which, on site 
H, the new rampart of the ex- 
tension impinged upon the old 
western rampart of the town, a UO 
human burial of some interest on 
was brought to light. A pit, 3 ft. 
in diameter and 4 ft. deep, had 
been cut into the outer margin 
of the collapsed original ram- 
part; on its floor lay the skeleton 
of a young man," covered with 
earth which included a consider- 
able number of large limestones SS 
(pl. and fig. 5). Above [Z te 
these the upper part of the pit cua ZZ 
was filled, without interruption, 
by the material of the earliest 
extension-rampart; and that this 
material was inserted immedi- 
ately is proved by the fact that the upper part of the pit is 
undercut partly in clay which would not have remained standing 
without protection. The placing of this burial at the precise 
point of juncture between the new work and the old, at the 
precise moment at which the new work was begun, may be 
a coincidence; but it is tempting to recall how Hiel the 
Bethelite built Jericho and ‘laid the foundation thereof in 
Abiram his firstborn’ (1 Kings xvi, 34). 

The new extension-rampart at site H sagged deeply into the 
unstable filling of the underlying ditch (see pl. txv), and must 


* Dr. G. M. Morant has kindly examined this and other human skeletons from 
Maiden Castle, and will report in detail upon them. The present skeleton was 
that of a muscular youth, probably between 22 and 30 years old, with a height 
of 5 ft. 64 in. and a cephalic index of 72-6. 
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have constituted a U-shaped deformity in the general line of 
the defences. It was slightly enlarged at least once,* without 
effective improvement as to its contour, and was still in this 
unsightly state when the event occurred which revolutionized the 
defensive system of Maiden Castle. 

Before turning to this episode one further point in regard to 
the earlier phase of the extended camp may be placed on record. 
The western entrance, through which the visitor from Dorchester 
still passes into the camp, has not been excavated, but a trial-pit 
sunk into the causeway of each of its two portals in 1936 showed 
that both causeways are of solid chalk and therefore an original 
feature of the plan. The designers of the extension thus followed 
the example set for them by the builders of the original eastern 
entrance a century or more previously. 


5. The great reconstruction of Maiden Castle (c. 100 B.C.) 


At the end of the second century B.c. occurred the first of the 
Germanic inroads which have from time to time disturbed the 
peace of western Europe. The Belgae of north-eastern Gaul are 
recorded to have put up a stout resistance, but it is in great 
measure to the disturbances of this period that is ascribed the 
Belgic settlement of south-eastern Britain during the first half 
of the first century B.c. 

At about the same time, and doubtless for the same main 
reason, groups of immigrants from Brittany and western Nor- 
mandy entered and proceeded to dominate south-western Britain, 
bringing with them certain of the elements of that composite 
culture which, in Britain, has been named Early Iron Age 
B. Without discussing this culture in the present context it 
may be suggested in passing that, in the south-west, it falls 
into three principal groups: the Cornish group (which may be 
the earliest and probably owes something independently to the 
tin-trade but extended also up the Bristol Channel to the Cots- 
wolds at Bredon); the Glastonbury group (a refugee-culture 
which, entering Britain via Lyme Bay and the Exe valley, 
skirted the Wessex hill-fort country and found its new home 
in the derelict swamps of the Somerset plain); and the Wessex 
hill-fort group with which we are now concerned. Some of 
the distinctive features of this last group have been noted in 
previous reports.” 

* The section cut through the main rampart on site E in 1935 showed that 
the first extension-rampart had there been twice enlarged, but the first enlarge- 


ment was limited to the summit and would not have shown in our cutting on 
site H, * Especially Antig. Fourn. xvi (1936), 269-70. 
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The new-comers of Wessex ‘hill-fort B’ were relatively few 
in numbers, since their culture (as represented by their pottery) 
only slowly and incompletely modified the established A 2 
culture. But they were determined and masterful, and their 
influence upon the military aspect of Maiden Castle was im- 
mediate and drastic. On site E in 1935 the cutting through 
the main western rampart showed that rampart and ditch were 
now enlarged to twice their previous size, and that the former, 
though of developed ‘glacis’, not ‘berm’, construction, was 
stiffened with a masonry core. Site H in 1936 revealed the 
manner in which this new rampart was built across its pre- 
decessor at the point where the latter had subsided into the 
original ditch (pls. tx11 and txv). The masonry core, here 
built entirely of limestone, was carried to the verge of the 
subsidence and was thereafter replaced by what may best be 
described as dump-construction ; i.e. the material comprising 
the main substance of the new rampart was rammed into cellular 
revetments built of massive limestones ranging up to some 
5cwt. each. When it be recalled that all these limestones were 
transported to the site from outcrops over two miles away and 
that they were here used for purely internal constructional pur- 
poses (for they were immediately covered by a jacket of earth), 
the lavish scale on which the new work was carried out is 
sufficiently evident. 

This ‘ cellular’ rampart on site H is the rampart 4 of the series 
identified on site E in 1935. The equivalent of rampart 5 of 
that series was present also on site H, and consisted of a further 
jacketing with remains of a rough limestone curb, not shown 
in the illustrations. Rampart 6 of the 1935 series had been 
almost entirely removed,’ but the lower ends of four of the 
palisade-posts, where they had been driven through into the 
earlier ramparts, survived to show that the late palisade, of 
the Belgic period, had formerly existed here (see pl. :xv). 

At the eastern entrance the plan now assumed essentially 
the form which we see there to-day. The old central gates in 
the hornwork were filled in by a continuous rampart constructed 
on ‘glacis’ principles; the ditch of the outwork was cut through 
the former central causeways and was doubled in size; and 
two new lateral causeways, without gates, were formed by cut- 
ting and filling at the northern and southern ends of the 
hornwork (pl. txviir1). At the same time the outer lines of 

* In its present state the main rampart is almost everywhere a wreck, due to 


the systematic plundering of it for the limestones of our ramparts 4 and 5. This 
plundering has in part been carried out within living memory. 
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defence, which go with the enlarged main ditch and, therefore, 
belong to this period, were dovetailed into the entrance in 
various fashion: thus, at the south-eastern end of the camp, 
where the natural slope is comparatively gentle, the outer lines 
are more widely spaced, and the end of the enlarged main ditch 
is carried outwards to clasp the southern end of the hornwork, 
so leaving the stretch of main ditch between that point and the 
entrance undeepened. To compensate for this the builders re- 
vetted the western side of the new southern passage through the 
hornwork with a vertical wall of massive limestone, thus build- 
ing up the outer side of the main ditch instead of enlarging it 
downwards (pls. txvii and Lxx, 1). 

Within the two portals through the main rampart the old 
timber palisading was replaced by similar massive walls. The 
average thickness of the limestone used at this period is ¢ in., 
contrasting with the average of 2 in. given by the limestones 
used in the earlier (A 2) hornwork. Opposite the rampart-ends 
were the post-holes of the actual gates, which were either single 
and of the remarkable span of 15 ft. each or, if double, had no 
central post or stop. Well-marked wheel-tracks down the middle 
of the gateway (pl. :xvi1, 2) indicated a wheel-gauge of between 
44 and 5 ft.—a normal Iron Age (and modern) width. In the 
southern portal (site G, 1936), on the ‘shelf’ flanking the road- 
way on each side just within the site of the actual gate, was the 
base of a small semicircular sentry-box of dry masonry; and 
on the margin of the road near the southern sentry-box was a 
large shallow pit, containing no fewer than 22,260 slingstones 
—selected pebbles from the Chesil Bank (pl. xxi, 1)." This 
imposing armoury added vividly to the equipment of the gate. 


6. The Belgic period at Maiden Castle (c. a.D. 20-43) 


Reference has already been made to the final renewal of the 
main rampart and the substitution of a palisade along the rear 
crest for the previous masonry revetment (site E, 1935, and 
site H, 1936). This renewal coincides closely with the arrival 
of Belgic pottery and the use of the potter’s wheel; and the 
constructional and cultural changes are important enough to 
suggest an equivalent political or dynastic change which may 
be supposed at this time to have brought the cities of Wessex 
within the orbit of the loosely co-ordinated Belgic kingdoms. 

* The average diameter of these pebbles is 13-14 in., and their average weight 
is just under two ounces. It may here be added that the use of the sling appears 


to have been greatly extended in Iron Age B, and may well help to explain the 
multiplication of lines of defence in earthworks of that phase. 
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The date at which the change occurred is unlikely to have been 
early. From the outset the intrusive Belgic pottery is of advanced 
type, and is associated with abundant Roman amphorae; and it 
undergoes no appreciable development between its arrival and 
the Roman conquest. Furthermore the Belgic coinage with 
which it is associated is of a devolved and decadent type. On 
all grounds the Belgic culture can scarcely have reached Maiden 
Castle before c.a.p. 20." It continues without break into the 
early years of the Roman occupation, increasingly associated with 
early Roman ‘ Samian’ pottery, until the evacuation of the hill- 
top about a.D. 70. 

At the eastern entrance the pre-Roman Belgic phase is repre- 
sented by the remetalling of the two roadways, which had been 
worn into irregular hollows during the previous régime. The 
new metalling was renewed or patched at least twice during 
the same phase. British coins interleaved in the metalling of 
the northern portal were illustrated in the Second Interim Report. 
In 1936 four coins of south-western type* were found in the 
lowest metalling of the southern portal. 


7. The early Roman period at Maiden Castle (c. A.D. 43-70) 


The work of 1936 threw a new light upon the fate of Maiden 
Castle at the time of the Roman invasion of a.p. 43. At the 
eastern entrance, in the southern portal,’ the topmost Belgic 
road-surface was covered thickly with massive limestones derived 
from the flanking walls of the gateway. On the inner side of 
the gate the stones lay across the roadway actually in the sequence 
in which, until their violent overthrow, they had stood in the 
structure of the wall. Over this destruction-level a new road- 
surface had been laid down, in such a manner as to overlap the 
tops of the surviving fragments of the flanking walls, showing 
that these were then in precisely the same ruined condition 
wherein we found them in 1936. No provision was made for 
the renewal of the actual gate. 

In and on this new road, amongst pottery of Belgic or ‘ Iron 

* Possibly as a result of the ‘tyranny’ of Cunobelin in eastern Britain at this 
time. It is here inferred that the Belgic colonization of Wessex, west of the 
Test, was the result of lateral movement (at a late date) in southern Britain 
rather than of fresh immigration from Normandy, as has been maintained. The 
matter will be discussed in the final report. 

* Mr. Derek Allen, of the British Museum, has very kindly examined the British 
coins from Maiden Castle, and his notes will be published in the final report. 

> Analogous evidence to that here detailed occurred in the inner part of the 


northern portal in 1935 but was not so clear and consistent, and its significance 
was not evident at the time of excavation. 
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Age BC’ types and occasional scraps of Roman fabrics, appeared 
the earliest Samian sherds found on the site. Actually im the 
surface of the road were a sherd of Dragendorff form 24/25, 
two of form 27, four of form 29, and one of form 33 with 
(early) convex sides; and all these, together with less determinate 
fragments, are pronounced by Dr. T. Davies Pryce to be of 
pre-Flavian date, i.e. earlier than c. a.p. 70." The mud which 
accumulated over the road in the gateway during use produced 
forms 18, 24/25, 27, 29, and Ritterling form 9—all again pre- 
Flavian but extending into the reign of Nero. Other Samian 
sherds of the same period were found in stratified deposits in 
the immediate vicinity of the road; whilst unstratified sherds 
from the surface-soil of the area consisted mostly of pre-Flavian 
types and fabrics and included only one stray fragment that 
need be later than Vespasian. 

The picture which this evidence outlines is clear enough. 
At the time of the Roman conquest the army of invasion— 
which was in these parts led by the future emperor Vespasian 
—overthrew the defences of the gateway, reducing the ram- 
parts approximately to their present contour. But no immediate 
attempt was made to remove the population bodily from its 
ancient city. The economic dislocation caused by so drastic an 
action would have been contrary to the interests of conqueror 
and conquered alike. A Roman province was not built out of 
a barbarian island in a day, and, while it was a-building, some 
semblance of the traditional régime was of necessity retained 
in order that the native population might continue to function 
with reasonable comfort and goodwill. Until, but not after, 
the reign of Vespasian (a.p. 69-79), a demilitarized Maiden 
Castle continued to hold its inhabitants, or a fair proportion of 
them, whilst Rome was still pre-occupied with the intractable 
mountain-folk of Wales and Northumbria. During this period 
of transition an occasional Roman police-post, such as that 
famous example which survives within the circuit of the pre- 
Roman defences on Hod Hill in Dorset,” sufficed to shepherd 
the disarmed citizens of the downland. 


* Dr. Pryce has very kindly provided detailed notes which will be published 
fully in the final report. 

* Mr. Christopher Hawkes tells me that the unpublished Roman pottery (now 
in the British Museum) from this site indicates an occupation under Claudius 
and Nero. ‘Taken alone this pottery, of which the precise location within the 
camp is unrecorded, might merely indicate a continued native occupation parallel 
with that at Maiden Castle; but the quantity of Roman military equipment also 
found, together with the semi-permanent design of the Roman fort, indicates the 
latter as the probable main source of the material. 
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2. Bases of marble and bronze statuettes, from the late Roman hut, Site L 
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2. Site L: dry-stone walling of late Roman hut. 
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The rounded stone is the door-pivot 
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It may be added that the Samian pottery at present available 
from Roman Dorchester has likewise been examined by Dr. 
Pryce, who observes that it scarcely begins before the reign of 
Vespasian. The obvious implication is that Dorchester, like 
other Romano-British towns, was a product of the policy of 
urbanization which marked the Flavian period; and that the 
transference of civic administration from Maiden Castle to 
Dorchester—from prehistoric upland to Roman valley—took 
place at that time. 

A possible relic of the actual process of transference was re- 
vealed in 1936, again at the eastern entrance. Reference has 
been made (p. 276) to the masonry-revetment of the western 
flank of the southern causeway cut through the original barbican 
in the first century B.c.; the object of the vertical revetment 
being to compensate for the omission to deepen the main ditch 
behind it at this point. As excavated in 1936, this revetment was 
preserved to a height of five courses; but the remainder of the 
wall—which had presumably risen ina roughly triangular form 
approximately to the height of the cutting—still lay piled up 
alongside on the metalling of the roadway (pl. txx, 1). The 
evidence compelled certain inferences: 


(i) The wall had been deliberately pulled away from the bank which 
it revetted, for the bank itself stood firm and had not fallen forward 
with the wall as would have been the case if the latter had been thrust 
outwards by pressure from the bank. 

(ii) ‘The wall had not been demolished for the re-use of its stone- 
work, since the fallen stones lay untouched where they had fallen. 

(iii) The fallen stones lay on, and in contact with, the actual metal- 
ling of the road: i.e. they had fallen when the road was still in use 
and unencumbered with the covering of wind-blown earth which (as 
experience shows) accumulates within a month on exposed surfaces at 
Maiden Castle. 

(iv) Both the road and the adjacent city went out of use immediately 
after the fall, since the debris completely blocked a good half of the 
roadway and—an important point on a stoneless site where stone is 
proportionately valuable—had not been plundered for its useful building- 
material. 


It is fair to infer that this important and striking structural 
feature of the entrance had been ‘slighted’ deliberately at the 
precise moment when the population was finally moved down 
from the ancient city to the new Roman town which must now 
have been prepared in the valley below. It is not difficult to 
imagine something of the pomp and circumstance with which 
this revolutionary incident in the history of the region was 
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carried out—the solemn procession of civic and religious authori- 
ties, perhaps with some rather anxiously important emissary 
of the provincial government in attendance; and the ultimate 
ceremonial defacement of a work which had already, a genera- 
tion previously, received its first and more drastic disarming at 
the moment of conquest—the earlier slighting carried out, 
perhaps, at the actual order of Vespasian, commander of the 
2nd Legion, and the later slighting under the remote eye of 
Vespasian, now emperor of Rome. 


8. The late Roman period at Maiden Castle (after a.v. 367) 


In 1934, near the summit of the eastern knoll within the 
camp, was discovered a Romano-Celtic temple with an adjacent 
two-roomed cottage, doubtless the residence of the priest (site 
B). Coins sealed by the temple showed that the building was 
not earlier than a.p. 367.' A metalled road approached the 
temple from the east, and in 1935 it was found that this road 
passed out of the earthwork through the northern portal of the 
eastern entrance, which was now equipped with a screen-wall 
and gateway. In the gateway a layer of barren humus or grass- 
mould, g in. to 1 ft. in thickness, intervened between the earlier 
road-system and the new fourth-century road of the temple era; 
this accumulation of humus representing the three centuries 
during which the site of the prehistoric city had been as derelict 
and grass-grown as it is to-day. 

In 1936 it was revealed that the screen-wall had been carried 
completely across the southern portal of the eastern entrance, 
and that some of the clay and chalk wherewith its core is con- 
structed had been quarried from the ancient causeway in front 
of it (pl. txxm1). This quarry had helped to create the illusion 
of an original underlying ditch at this point—above, p. 265. 
The association of quarry and wall was proved by the recovery 
of Roman material from the bottom of the former. Beneath 
the wall, as in the northern portal, was the g-in. layer of humus 
representing the ‘blank’ centuries between ¢c. a.p. 70 and 370 
(pls. txtx and Lxx, 2); and on this humus, at the building-level 
of the blocking-wall and partially sealed by mortar-spread ix 
situ, were eight fourth-century coins (one of Constantine I, 
¢. A.D. 3133 two ‘Urbs Roma’, a.p. 330-7; two of Constantine 
II, respectively of a.p. 335-40 and 335-7; one of Constans, 
A.D. 340-8; one of Magnentius, a.p. 350-3; and one un- 
identified but of the second half of the fourth century). 


* Antiq. Fourn. xv (1935), 271. 
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To complete the Roman material discovered in 1936 we 
have to travel from the entrance to the summit of the hill, 
where, as recorded above, an area (site L, pl. xxiv) was cleared 
to the south of the Roman temple. Here the top stratum be- 
low the turf contained many Roman coins, mostly of the fourth 
century, together with much late Roman pottery in which New 
Forest ware bulked largely. With ten coins of the second century 
should perhaps be associated occasional scraps of Samian pottery 
of that period; but there was no occupation-layer dating from 
the Middle Empire, and the most that can be inferred is occa- 
sional visitation in the second and third centuries. To the fourth 
century, on the other hand, must be ascribed a curiously primi- 
tive oval hut, of very rough dry-built masonry, with a doorway 
facing east (pls. txx11 and Lxxtv). The roof had been supported 
by posts placed along the major axis, and had been covered 
with roof-tiles of the normal Roman kind. The floor had been 
paved with large limestone slabs and with re-used hexagonal 
stone roof-‘ slates’. —The whole building had been so thoroughly 
wrecked that only fragments of the walling, with the ‘ghost’ 
of the remainder, were left. The plan, however, is certain, 
since the floor had been levelled into the sloping ground and 
was thus outlined by the cutting. In front of the door was 
a slabbed area containing a carefully built pit-hearth lined 
with four roof-tiles and full of fine wood-ash. 

Within the building, with large quantities of late Roman 
pottery, were 171 Roman coins, mostly of the fourth century and 
extending down to Honorius. In the side of one of the Roman 
post-holes lay a fragmentary pigeon’s egg,” a worn coin of 
Tetricus I, a leaden steelyard weight, and an ornamented 
bronze pedestal bearing the imprint of the feet of a standing 
statuette. Elsewhere in the debris on the floor was the basis 
of a statuette of Italian marble, bearing the feet of Diana and 
a hound (pl. txx1, 2). 

It was clear that the hut had been in use at the same late 
Roman period as the adjoining temple, but its crudely primi- 
tive plan and construction contrasted so strongly with that of 
the temple and the priest’s house as to demand special con- 
sideration. The site is slightly nearer the summit of the hill 
than the temple and is, therefore, slightly more dominant. 
But—more important—the Roman hut occupies almost exactly 


* Of 216 Roman coins from site L, 13 were of the second and early third 
centuries, 23 were of the second half of the third century, and all the remainder 
of the fourth century, including one of Honorius. 

* I am indebted to Dr. G. Carmichael Low for the identification. 
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the site of a slightly larger hut dating from the latest pre- 
Roman period ; and the pre-Roman hut had been built astride, 
or at the head of, one of the main streets of the prehistoric 
town: no less, indeed, than a street leading down to the east 
gate. Its prominent position suggests that the pre-Roman 
hut was a building of some distinction. Was there a tenuous 
continuity between it and the Roman hut, and does the thin 
scatter of Middle Empire relics already referred to represent 
that continuity? It is easy, if extravagant, to recall the famous 
casa Romuli, the primitive hut of thatch and wattles which was 
religiously preserved on the Palatine in honour of the founder 
of Rome and, when necessary, rebuilt in its archaic fashion. 
No emphasis is laid upon this line of thought: the Maiden 
Castle hut may well have been a mere kitchen or store-house. 
But the almost ostentatious barbarism of the little building, 
standing in the shadow of the sophisticated temple and con- 
taining so comparatively rich an assortment of objects, justifies 
perhaps the passing fantasy that here at last we may have a 
sort of tholos as witness to that continuity of cult which has often 
enough been suggested in regard to Romano-Celtic temples, 
and very rarely proved. 


In July and August 1937 the present series of excavations 
will be brought to an end by the complete exploration of the 
outworks of the eastern entrance, by the further investigation 
of the large Neolithic trench identified on site L, and by the 
examination of the newly discovered western entrance to the ori- 
ginal camp. For the last time an appeal is made for funds, and 
contributions will be welcomed by Lt.-Col. C. D. Drew, D.S.O., 
F.S.A., Hon. Treasurer of the Maiden Castle Excavation Fund, 
the County Museum, Dorchester, Dorset. 


St. Cuthbert’s Pectoral Cross, and the Wilton 


and Ixworth Crosses 


By T. D. Kenprick, F.S.A. 
[Read 3rd December 1936] 


Wuen St. Cuthbert’s tomb was opened in 1827, the jewelled 
pectoral cross (pl. xxv) was found ‘deeply buried among the 
remains of the robes which were nearest to the breast of the 
saint’.* It had thus escaped disturbance in 1538 at the time of 
the savage ransacking of the tomb during the Dissolution,’ and 
it can be inferred from the circumstances in which the saint’s 
stole and maniple were found that the Commissioners had ceased 
their plundering before the body had been fully stripped of its 
wrappings.? 

The cross had been hung round the neck of the saint, traces 
of the ‘golden cord’ whereby it was suspended being still re- 
cognizable in 1827, and it is overwhelmingly probable that it 
had been placed there at the time of St. Cuthbert’s burial in 
687. As we shall see, there is not a shadow of doubt that the 
jewel is of sufficient antiquity to have been worn by St. Cuth- 
bert, and it is also an important point that the decay of the 
internal silver repairing plate (pl. txxv1, 3) can only be accounted 
for on the grounds that the cross had been in contact with a 
body at the time of its putrefaction (see p. 286). Furthermore, 
as the cross had been twice broken and repaired before it was 
put into the coffin, it must have been an exceedingly precious 
jewel; so that it could scarcely have been placed in such an 
intimate and honourable position on any other occasion than 
the first adornment of the corpse without a record of the gift 
being made. King Athelstan, for instance, in 934, presented 
among other notable offerings the stole and maniple that were 
placed upon the body; but Athelstan’s gifts are described in 
detail, and we may be sure that an antique jewelled cross so 
important as this would have been included in the list if the 
king had brought it to Durham.* 

The cross has a span of 6cm. and the thickness of the arms 
is o8cm. It is made of thin gold and is hollow-built with 


Raine, St. Cuthédert, Durham, 1828, p. 211. * Cf. Raine, op. cit. 217. 

3 Even in the translation of 1104 only the ends of the stole had been exposed : 
cf. the evidence of Reginald of Durham (Raine, op. cit. 88). 

* I cannot regard it as probable that the eleventh-century sacrist, Alfred 
Westou, put the cross into the coffin; for this man see Raine, op. cit. 58. 
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soldered joints. The foundation is a single-piece base-plate cut 
to the shape of the cross, and to the front of this is fastened a 
central conical collar which is roofed by a solid gold setting 
containing a circular garnet with a flat top (fig. 1); this setting 
rested on a shell base (pl. txxvi, 2) to which it was secured by 
pins, and the edge of the shell fitted into the rabbeted lip of 
the collar, thus leaving a narrow white ring visible at the base 
of the central jewel.’ The shell base was an inverted conical 
lump 0-3 cm. thick and there was a small cavity beneath it, not 
more than o-5cm. in depth, that might have served as the re- 
ceptacle for a tiny relic (fig. 1); but as this relic would have 
been invisible and inaccessible, I do not think there is much 
justification for describing the cross as a reliquary. The arms 
of the cross rest against the central collar. They consist of a 
built-up arched structure of thin gold strips, beaded wire, solid 
toothing, and hollow pipe-like mouldings. The tops of the 
arms bear straight-lined cloisonné work containing garnets, six 
of which are now missing (five close to the centre of the break 
and one at the end of the broken arm); the settings are deep 
and the garnets are flat-topped and thick, and there is in con- 
sequence no gold-foil beneath them. The general richness of the 
structure is remarkable. Thus the arms in section (pl. txxv1, 4 
and 5) show at the top the cloisonné band; below this a shoulder 
ornamented with beaded wire and a close toothing of a solid 
‘architectural’ kind; then, after a short vertical drop, a beaded 
wire resting on a curved moulding that is interrupted by orna- 
mental points in the form of dummy cylindrical rivet-sheaths 
with dummy rivet-heads; and, finally, a step, made of the up- 
turned end of the vertical side-piece, at the bottom of which 
runs a marginal beaded wire that rests on the edge of the base- 
plate* (see fig. 1). 

The cross had been badly damaged before it was found in 
1827. In the first place, the original ring or loop for suspension 
had been broken off with some violence, for beneath the pre- 
sent loop the end of the cross is bruised and torn, and one can 
see the gap left by the central dummy rivet, which came away 
when the first ring was pulled off. There are also obvious 
traces of the solder whereby this ring had been fastened to the 


* Only a tiny portion of the original shell is now visible; the exposed ring 
has, however, been completed with dental plaster. 

* I have to thank Mr. Herbert Maryon of Armstrong College, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, for much help in connexion with the technical description of this cross. 
Mr. Maryon very generously made special visits to the British Museum, when 
the cross was in our keeping, in order to study the jewel. 
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St. Cuthbert’s cross, front and back : after cleaning but before removal of 1gth-century repair (}) 
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St. Cuthbert’s cross: (1), (4), (5) details, enlarged, (2) shell 
bedding-plate for central jewel, enlarged, (3) interior silver 
repairing plate (4) 
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Pendent cross from Wilton, Norfolk. British Museum 
Width across arms 4°4 cm. 


Pendent cross from Ixworth, Suffolk. Ashmolean Museum 
Width across arms 3°9 cm. 
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A, B, and C. The Wilton cross, details 
D. Brooch on Egbert shrine, ‘rier (after N. Irsch) 
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cross." The ribbon-loop that replaces this lost ring is not made 
of the same gold as that used for the cross, and the filigree 
upon it is of a coarser kind. It was attached by cutting a hori- 
zontal slot under the cloisonné at the end of the arm and 


( NK. 


Fic. 1. Section through centre and 
arm, and detail of side, St. Cuth- 
bert’s cross (?) 


Fic. 2. 1, Back of St. Cuthbert’s cross (seen from below), and, 
2 and 3, the two repairs (3, seen from above) 


inserting into this a tongue-like projection of the loop, which 
was then folded over and pinned down at the back of the cross.’ 
In comparison with the goldsmith’s work on the cross itself, 
this repair was clumsy enough to involve the mutilation of the 
jewel. 


‘ Dr. Kitchen says (V.C.H. Durham, i, 254) that under the existing loop 
‘may be discerned a thin loop in gold wire, worn through and replaced’. He 
was, no doubt, referring to the torn ends of the beaded wire on the arm of the 
cross, 


* It was presumably necessary to remove one or two of the garnets in order to 
fix these rivets. 
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In the second place, the cross had been broken on two 
occasions, both before the burial of St. Cuthbert. At the time 
of the first break the lower vertical arm (taking the loop as the 
top of the cross) was wrenched off, a misfortune that also caused 
damage to the lower shoulder-cloisons, one of which was 
torn away and lost. This break was repaired in antiquity. 
First of all the missing shoulder-cloison was replaced by a 
new cloison, and then a small metal plate attaching the loose 
arm to the main body of the cross was fastened by four rivets 
(represented by the holes a, c, d, f, on fig. 2) to the back of the 
cross, externally. It is, of course, unknown what kind of metal 
was used for this repair; but it is obvious that in appearance 
(fig. 2, 2) it would look exactly like the repair still to be seen 
on the back of the Ixworth cross (pl. txxvi1, D). St. Cuthbert’s 
cross, however, was broken once again. And again roughly; 
because the external repairing plate was wrenched off in such 
a way that fragments of the base-plate were carried away with 
it and three of the rivet-holes were torn across. Then followed 
a second repair, which was effected this time by means of an 
internal silver plate (pl. txxvi, 3) that was secured by two rivets 
to the upper (interior) surface of the base-plate (fig. 2, 3), and in 
order to do this the central jewel must have been removed and 
replaced. This internal silver plate, which was thus fastened to 
the main body of the cross, had a long tongue-like projection, 
and the broken arm was then rammed home on to this tongue, 
so that it fitted tightly. Thus repaired for the second time, and 
provided with its new loop, the cross passed into the grave of 
St. Cuthbert. 

Wher the cross was found in 1827 it was broken for the third 
time, because the interior silver repairing strip had corroded 
and fallen into two pieces (pl. txxv1, 3), doubtless a result of the 
close contact between the cross and the body during putrefaction. 

Further repairs were carried out after the discovery. A narrow 
binding strip of gold was pinned round the broken end of the 
arm and plugged with a small piece of modern brass (pl. Lxxv, 
bottom, right), and the arm, thus strengthened was placed in 
position against the main body of the cross and fixed to it with 
wax and glue.” The central setting and its shell bed were also 


* It seems to have been provided with a shank that passed through a hole 
punched for the purpose (4 on fig. 2) and was then hammered down. ‘There 
was probably a corresponding hole (e¢ on fig. 2) that was made for the repairs to 
the damaged cloison on the other side. 

* Dr. Raine says that the arm was ‘ found broken off’ and that ‘ upon examina- 
tion it appeared to have been broken once before, as there were evident proofs 
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repaired with modern adhesives. When the cross came to the 
British Museum in 1936 the binding strip and all traces of the 
modern repair were removed, and the jewel was restored to its 
condition after the second ancient repair. This was done by 
mending the internal repairing plate. The exact original length 
of this was easily determined, and the missing portion made 
up with a piece of modern silver o-4 cm. long. 

It is not very easy to date St. Cuthbert’s cross. That which 
is certain is that it is not, as has hitherto been supposed, a 
seventh-century piece. Quite clearly, on the irrefutable evidence 
supplied by the jewel itself, it was already of considerable anti- 
quity when it was buried in 687; for it had previously been 
broken savagely on two occasions, and had been twice repaired. 
I must concede, however, that this does not necessarily carry the 
cross back far into the sixth century; for the first mend is too 
like that on the Ixworth cross (pl. txxvi1, c and p) for us to claim 
that it is earlier than the second half of the sixth century; and 
the added loop, as its coarse and open type of filigree shows, is 
definitely late work, probably of the seventh century, which may 
well be the date of the second mend. There is nothing impro- 
bable in the theory that St. Cuthbert wore a pectoral cross that 
had been twice damaged by heathen looters in a period of a 
hundred years before the date of his death. Yet the style of 
the cross suggests that it was a much more venerable antique. 
Those who know our jewellery of the sixth and seventh century 
must admit that it is not in the least like any surviving example 
of the metalwork of that period, and I think that after we have 
accustomed ourselves to the novelty of the idea, we shall agree 
that St. Cuthbert’s cross must be put back to the fifth century. 
The most important point is the character of the garnet-inlay; 
for this kind of cloisonné with the plain rectangular cells and 
the thick garnets with no gold foil beneath them is an established 
fifth-century style and differs markedly from the ‘shallow’ 
cloisonné of the sixth century and later (p. 289). It is, in fact, 
allied to work of an early ‘ Mediterranean Gothic’ type and has 
no connexion with early Frankish cloisonné; and | am all the 
that it had been repaired by means of small rivets, some of which were remain- 
ing’. I take it to be quite clear from this that the binding-strip was not in 
position when the cross was found, as otherwise it would have been mentioned 
as the most obvious sign of the repair to which he alludes. Raine’s engraving 
shows the cross unbroken. ‘There is, however, in the Conway Library another 
very old engraving that shows the strip in position. I have not been able to 
trace the work in which this appears, but it is certainly not much later than 


Raine’s engrawmg and suggests that the modern repair took place very soon after 
the discovery in 1827. 
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more sure of this because the continental cloisonné that I have 
in mind is associated with the use of projecting rivets with 
domed heads and tubular sheaths, which is the type of rivet 
that is used ornamentally on the cross." The appearance of these 
tiny dummy rivets as decorative ‘points’ on St. Cuthbert’s 
cross is a matter of importance; for this is a kind of ornament 
unknown in Saxon work, though it is one that was unquestion- 
ably employed by goldsmiths of the Late Roman period, since 
entirely functionless rivets of this same sort form the ornament 
of a gold finger-ring from a fourth-century hoard at Corbridge 
(pl. txxrx, a and s).” This, then, provides an unmistakable 
link with the crafts of the Roman period, and from the chrono- 
logical point of view we must also take into account the solid 
‘architectural’ dog-tooth ornament, which is Late Antique in 
feeling, and may be compared with the treatment of the drops 
on the arches in fifth-century ivories. We may add, also, that 
the form of the cross itself had already appeared in north Britain 
on grave-stones that are commonly attributed to the same cen- 
tury,> and we may certainly claim that it bears no features 
suggesting that an early date is unlikely. It is true that its style 
cannot be matched anywhere; but because it is thus unique, 
because it-is unlike anything Saxon, and because it preserves 
the Roman ‘ vestigial rivet’, I venture to suggest that St. Cuth- 
bert’s cross is the solitary example remaining to us of the gold- 
smith’s work of the Britons in fifth-century Strathclyde. On this 
view, it must have been made by Christians working with some 
surviving knowledge of the Roman crafts and having some 
acquaintance with the Continental ‘ Gothic’ fashion in jewellery 
that became generally popular at this time. Our cross, there- 
fore, is a collateral of the early Frankish and Saxon jewels, which 
were inspired by this same fashion, and is in no sense a deriva- 
tive of the Teutonic work. 

The ‘flat’ style of cloisonné with step-pattern cells differs 


* An example in London of the ‘ Mediterranean Gothic’ jewellery to which 
I am referring is a fifth-century gold buckle from Spain in the British Museum, 
H. Zeiss, Grabfunde aus dem spanischen Westgotenreich, 1934, pl. 7, 3- 

* In the Continental work of the type of the buckle to which I referred in 
the preceding note the rivets function by fastening the base-plate to the main 
body of the jewel. But in a handsome jewel of the same cloisonné group that 
was found at Milton, Kent, the base-plate and sides are made in one piece and 
the projecting rivets are purely ornamental, British Museum Guide to Anglo-Saxon 
Antiquities, 1923, pl. 11, 3. So far as I know at present it is only in England 
that we find this use of the cylindrical projecting rivet as a vestigial ornament. 

3 e.g. Romilly Allen, Ear/y Christian Monuments of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
1903, fig. 532. 
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markedly from the cloisonné of St. Cuthbert’s cross, and is the 
standard work of the sixth century, both in England and in 
the adjacent Continent. It is the type of cloisonné used by the 
jeweller who made the pendent cross from Wilton, Norfolk, 
that is now in the British Museum.’ This piece (pl. txxvi, a 
and B) consists of a garnet-encrusted gold mount with three 
expanding arms and a barrel-shaped loop, and it has a central 


Fic. 3. Cloisonné details of Wilton pendant (left) and 
Egbert shrine (right) 


aperture, 23 cm. in width, into which a coin has been fitted. The 
width across the arms is 4:4 cm., and they are 0-25 cm. thick. 
The cloisonné is of the ‘ flat’ kind because, though the cells are 
deep, the garnets themselves are relatively thin and rest on raised 
platforms that are covered with a cross-hatched gold-foil. This 
variety of cloisonné, which is normally associated with step- 
pattern designs, is certainly as old as the late fifth century in 
western Europe (e.g. Childeric’s sword); but the cloison- 
patterns on this cross are later in type than those used in the 
work of the elaborate ‘ Childeric’ and ‘Gourdon’ schoois, and 
closely correspond with the type used for the fine brooch 
(pl. Lxxvim, D) that is now fixed on the celebrated Egbert shrine 
at Trier. In fact, I do not think that it is going too far to say 
that the Wilton pendant and the jewel on this shrine were made 
in the same workshop, if not by the same man; for the style 
and manner of the cloisonné are identical on both pieces, and 
the central pattern on the arms of the cross is precisely the same 
as that between the quatrefoil units in the main cloisonné ring 
of the brooch on the shrine (fig. 3). Moreover, the correspon- 
dence in the long-and-short arrangement in the rings of rect- 
angular cells on both jewels should be noted. 


‘ Fourn, Brit. Arch, Assoc. viii (1852), 139. Note that it is there erroneously 
said to have been found at Lakenheath. 
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The brooch on the Egbert shrine is ornamented with green 
glass in addition to garnets, and it has an unusual profile ; for 
there is a sunk field between the main cloisonné belt and the 
raised central setting, which contains a coin of Justinian in mint 
condition. The floor of this sunken space is divided into quad- 
rants by jewelled bands, and the centre of each quadrant is a 
gold strip with geometric incised ornament. The coin proves 
that the piece must be later than the first quarter of the sixth 
century; but I see no reason to date it later than about 550; 
for this variety of gold ornament to which I have just referred 
must be connected with the work of the ‘ Childeric’ school of 
jewellers," from which the cloisonné itself is also derived. I 
suggest, therefore, that the Wilton pendant is Merovingian 
work of the middle of the sixth century. 

If this be so, its history began in some Christian community 
of Frankish Gaul ; but it was probably not until after its transfer 
to pagan England that it was fitted with the seventh-century 
coin that now forms its centre-piece; for that this was not its 
original filling I take to be quite certain. It will be observed 
that, as in the manner of early mounts for coins and gems in 
Late Antique and Early Teutonic jewellery, the sides of the con- 
taining ring slope from the front to the back, and this means, 
on the overwhelming evidence of a large number of other coin- 
pendants, that the mount was intended to hold a snugly-fitting 
coin or similar ornament. But the coin of Heraclius now in this 
mount is a whole half-centimetre too short in diameter for its 
frame, and it is held in position by a doubly beaded band, 
0-25 cm. in width, that has been soldered to its edge. Even so, 
it does not fit smoothly against the sloping sides of the ring, 
and in one place it runs so awkwardly that it lets the light 
through. A very short inspection of typical coin-pendants of 
the fifth and sixth century will show that the invariable rule 
was to make the pendant fit the coin, and not to make the coin 
fit the pendant, as has been done here. A single beaded wire 
was often used for fastening in the coin; but there is no other 
instance in which the coin has had to be enlarged as in this 
jewel. Moreover, our coin here has been inserted unintelli- 
gently and is upside down when seen from the front. I think, 
therefore, that the insertion of this Heraclius coin must be 
regarded as a seventh-century Anglo-Saxon repair to a fine jewel 
of earlier date. 

The pendent cross (pl. txxvu, c and p) from Ixworth, Suffolk, 


* Under the guard on the hilt of Childeric’s sword there is gold with a similar 
incised zigzag pattern. 
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Detail of gold bracteate, Asum, Sweden 
National Museum, Stockholm 


Vol. XVII, pl. LXXIX 


Detail of gold bracteate, Lyngby, Denmark 
National Museum, Copenhagen 


Details of gold finger-ring, Corbridge, Northumberland 
British Museum 
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Aand B. Gold ornaments from hoard found at Wieuwerd, Holland 
(By permission of the Leiden Museum) 
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now in the Ashmolean Museum,’ affords us a very interesting 
illustration of the type of repair that was used for the first mend 
on St. Cuthbert’s cross. Like the other two jewels, it is made of 
gold cloisonné with garnet-inlay, and it measures 3-9 cm. across 
the arms, which are 0-28 cm. thick. The jewelling is of the 
‘thin’ kind, for the gems rest on a raised platform of cement, 
still visible in certain cells, that were covered with gold-foil. 
This foil is not patterned, as in the Wilton pendant, but is only 
crudely and irregularly scratched, and does not show very clearly 
through the garnets. Adding this peculiarity to the fact that the 
cloisonné is markedly small-celled, and has not the open, even 
spread of the work on the Wilton cross, we may safely conclude 
that we have here work of a different school. The gold barrel- 
loop on this Ixworth cross is original, and the applied gold ribs 
on the back are also part of the cross as it was first made; but 
the upper arm bearing this loop has been broken in antiquity 
by a fracture that snapped it off cleanly at the junction with the 
central medallion. It can be seen that the interior cloisons just 
above the outer ring of this medallion still reveal the line of 
this break. But the cross had been repaired before it was buried 
in the Suffolk grave; for the loose arm has been fixed to the 
centre of the jewel by a very thin and roughly cut gold plate 
that was pinned to the back of the cross by four gold rivets ; 
and the joint thus made had been further secured by silver 
solder, which is visible on each edge of the arm just above the 
junction with the ring, an operation that caused some discolora- 
tion due to burning on the plate and on the edges of the cross. 

There is not much doubt that the grave in which this cross 
was found must be dated late sixth or early seventh century. 
The detached top-plate of a jewelled brooch was found with it,’ 
and the brooch from which it came is unlikely to have been made 
before 575 at the earliest. The cross, however, is in a different 
style, and cannot be dated by this accompanying piece, any 
more than it can be dated by the grave itself. In appearance 
its cloisonné corresponds fairly closely with that of a small com- 
posite brooch from Faversham, also in the Ashmoleum Museum,? 
and it is tempting, therefore, to describe it as Kentish work. 
But the ridged barrel-loop is not English, nor are the supporting 
strips on the back; and as these features are both well known 


* I have to thank Mr. Leeds and Mr. Harden for giving me the opportunity 
of making a close examination of this jewel. 

* An excellent example of a mutilated jewel derived from an earlier archaeo- 
logy ; see Roach Smith’s cogent remarks, Co//ectanea Antiqua, iv (1857), 163. 

> Leeds, Early Anglo-Saxon Art and Archaeology, Oxford, 1936, pl. xxx1I, 4. 
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in Continental gold pendants of the early sixth century (pl. txxrx, 
c and p), I find myself compelled to suggest that the Ixworth 
cross, like the Wilton jewel, was made abroad, probably by the 
Merovingian Franks. On this view both pieces are trinkets de- 
rived from rich Christian communities on the Continent, and it is 
only as patched and precious plunder that they found their way 
into the graves of seventh-century pagans in the east of England. 
In so far as its style is concerned, the Ixworth cross, with its 
close step-pattern arrangement of small cells and its somewhat 
inexpert use of gold-foil should be assigned to the first half of 
the sixth century. 

In this paper I cannot state my full reasons for doubting 
Mr. Leed’s chronology for the Ixworth cross and similar jewels; 
but it is already known that I do not agree with the dating 
system of my respected colleague, and of students abroad like 
Dr. Aberg and Dr. Werner. The only point I want to make in 
connexion with these three crosses is that on the irrefutable 
evidence of each one of the jewels themselves the orthodox 
seventh-century date for them can be shown to be wrong. Quite 
clearly all three of them belong to an archaeology earlier than 
that of the burials in which they were discovered. If they are 
Christian jewels, as seems to be generally believed, then I say 
that they do not represent the Christianity of the seventh-century 
Augustinian Saxon Church. On the contrary, the Ixworth and 
Wilton crosses must be attributed to the sixth-century Frankish 
Church; while the Cuthbert cross has every appearance of being 
a work of the early British Church. 

The moral is that we must look more carefully at these 
cloisonné jewels, and be very suspicious of the grave-groups 
and hoards that are believed to date them. I should like in 
conclusion to call attention to a find that is relevant here because 
it enforces the important lesson that in ‘robber’ archaeology 
there is a real need for caution in the use of ascertainable con- 
trolling dates. I refer to the Wieuwerd hoard in the Leiden 
Museum (pl. txxx). This was deposited c. 630; but the follow- 
ing points about it are usually ignored. The pendant with the 
cloisonné swastika (pl. Lxxx a, 4) has no garnets left in its cells,’ 
and the central cloison is badly broken. A bracteate with an em- 
bossed Ribbon Style animal-pattern (not shown on the plate) is 


* A most important matter that is usually overlooked. Lombard archaeology, 
for instance, would be better understood if we took into account the fact that 
both the ‘ fine style’ cloisonné brooches from Castel Trosino (Graves, 168, 175) 
have lost a// their stones. Similar instances occur in Kent, cf. Antiquity, vii 


(1933), 431, and pl. v, opp. 448. 
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seriously damaged, for its loop has been torn off. The pendant 
with the four-rayed star (pl. txxx a, 1) has had its cloisonné 
crushed and in part torn away; only two garnets still remain, and 
on the edge there is a break that has been mended with a riveted 
plate. One of the coin-pendants (pl. xxx B, 6) has its margin of 
braided wire repaired with an inserted piece of plain gold. The 
largest piece in the hoard (pl. Lxxx a, 3) is the broken foot-plate 
of a brooch of which the head and bow are lost. It is also very 
clear that the two biggest coin-pendants bear ‘ re-fill’ coins that 
have been clumsily pared down in order to make them fit aper- 
tures originally intended for smaller coins (pl. xxx B, 2 and 3). 
These newly inserted coins are early seventh-century pieces, and 
it is probable that the two repairs to other pendants that I have 
mentioned were made by seventh-century jewellers; but the 
point is that the patched and damaged condition of many of the 
ornaments in this hoard must be taken into account. It proves 
that some of the pieces must be earlier than the seventh century. 
I should suggest, on stylistic grounds, that most of the illustrated 
ornaments were made c. 550, and | submit that the internal 
evidence of the hoard supports this dating, and shows the 
customary seventh-century dating to be erroneous. If this be 
granted, I have only to point out how very poor the work is in 
order to strengthen my contention that really good cloisonné 
should be assigned to an even earlier date still. We have been 
told in print * that the Wieuwerd hoard shows my date of c. 500 
for the ‘ Kingston brooch’ type of cloisonné to be wrong, so I 
take this opportunity of observing that I regard it, on the con- 
trary, as a most important piece of corroborative evidence on 
my side.” 

" Acta Archaeologica, vii (1936), 63, note 17. It is impossible to argue with 
any one who honestly thinks that the Kingston brooch must be of the same date 
as these pieces in the Wieuwerd hoard. Dr. Werner is an astute and experienced 
archaeologist ; so there is nothing for me to do but to record that he does con- 
sider the best Kentish work and these miserably degenerate things to be stylistically 
identical 

* The two cloisonné pendants in the Wieuwerd hoard can be matched by 
Kentish pendants which are different from and inferior to the ‘Kingston’ type 
of cloisonné. We know on unassailable evidence that the ‘ Kingston’ cloisonné 
cannot be put later than the Wieuwerd type pieces, because we have examples 
of the subsequent work and can see that it is of other kinds. Therefore the 
better work must be earlier (as, indeed, the pattern-sequence suggests); which 
brings us to the early sixth century. 
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An Adulterine Castle on Faringdon Clump, 
Berkshire 
(Second Report) 
By E. T. Leeps, M.A., F.S.A. 


InvesTIGATION of this site in July 1935, reported in the Anzig. 
‘Fourn. xvi, 165, was severely limited by time, and, since certain 
problems still remained unsolved, advantage was taken of the 
presence of the University Camp for Unemployed at Eynsham 
in July 1936 to endeavour to clear up some of these problems. 
For this purpose additional radial trenches were driven at various 
points of the compass and the ground immediately south of the 
tower was also examined. Although the weather was less favour- 
able than in 1935, nevertheless a fair amount of work was done, 
resulting in an appreciable addition to our knowledge of the 
construction of the fortification. 

Again we have to thank Lord Berners for kindly allowing 
turther disturbance of the ground around the tower, and again 
we have to bear witness to the keenness and energy shown by 
the members of the camp, often under trying climatic conditions. 

In the first report the difficulty of co-ordinating the various 
sections of clay-insertion was noted ; in this connexion the work 
of 1936 has enabled us to prepare a more intelligible plan of 
their disposition. From this it becomes clear at once that, in 
spite of gaps in the clay at certain points, notably due west of 
the tower, the inner fortification consisted of a keep on a central 
clay platform, surrounded by a rampart, the basis of which was 
two clay-filled trenches. At the time the trench NI was exca- 
vated in 1935 a small layer of clay was discovered (First Report, 
p. 170) a short distance north of the line a1—B1. The position 
of this layer, which was not considered sufficiently definite to 
be inserted in the plan, has now been added to it, because the 
work of 1936 has shown that, as at E-F, there was undoubtedly 
a second clay-filled trench running round the keep, but that 
nowhere was it as deep as the inner trench, shown on the 1935 
plan. Indeed, in places the clay in the outer trench was no more 
than 3 to 4in. in thickness. The interval between the two 
trenches, as shown on the plan, was found to differ considerably 
at various points ; much time was devoted to cross-checking the 
measurements, but no essential error was revealed thereby. It can 
only be concluded that the original layout was not very regular, 
the main purpose of the trenches being to provide something 
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of a solid basis for a wide rampart, in part at least constructed 
of stone, such as could not otherwise have been built on the 
loose sand of which the top of the Clump is composed. 

The new excavation-trenches are shown on the plan (pl. Lxxx1) 
aS N 3, EI, E3, sw, Ss, and w2. In addition a short strip £2 has 
been added, since some confused clay was found in it in 1935; 
and from its position it must have belonged to the outer ring- 
trench. Good filling occurred in sw, but, though close to the 
gateway of the fort, it was not so thick as in the sections at 
sand T. The gateway built, as it was, in the loose sand required 
a stronger basis. On the west side, as in 1935, no clay that 
would correspond with the outer ring-trench could be dis- 
covered. It will be seen, however, that a curve joining EI-F1 
with the outer clay in sw would pass through the disturbed 
area, where the best pottery, stones, and charcoal were found in 
1935. This ground, as then noted, looked like the main ditch, 
but it seems impossible that it should be such, in view of the 
position of the well-defined ditch in wi. At the same time it 
is not evident why the subsoil on the line of the rampart should 
have been thus disturbed, unless at this point a breach was 
made in the rampart here during the assault upon the castle." 
Even in w2 the clay was missing, but here too a black layer, 
4 ft. long, resembled the signs of burning found in wt. 

The chief confirmation of the double-trench system, however, 
came to light in the ground south of the tower. Here we obtained 
absolute proof of the gap in the trench that had been originally 
observed in the foundation-trench of Lord Berners’ tower. The 
ground in this area was uncovered to the clay, and by this means, 
and by the section thus exposed along s2-s3, the existence of 
a gap similar to that in the inner trench was established. This 
seems to indicate that the two ring-trenches did not constitute 
two separate entities, but formed parts of a single solid rampart, 
the ends of the outer trench having been splayed slightly out- 
wards to give additional strength to the gateway. 

It has here to be noted that the skeletons discovered in 1935 
were then thought to have lain ina ditch outside the inner trench; 
it now appears that they must have been buried between the two 
trenches, This either argues once more for a drastic demolition 


" If this were so, it would throw some rather lurid light upon the exaggerative 
powers of the chronicler in the Gesta Stephani. The number of the ceteri inscii 
and of those gui primi habebantur who, by the time the attack reached the immediate 
outworks of the keep, were still confined within its narrow limits, must at least 
have been sufficiently numerous, if the stories of the richness of the ransoms are 


correct, to make the ceseri considerable dolts if they failed to realize what was 
afoot. 
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of the fortress, or suggests the existence of a cellar or guard- 
house in the interval between the trenches on the west side of 
the gateway. It is difficult otherwise to explain the position of 
the bodies at a point some 73 to 10 ft. behind the ends of the 
trenches, unless the trenches are to be interpreted as belonging, 
not to the reinforcement of a single rampart, but to a double 
palisade with a ditch between them. At the time of the excava- 
tion of the skeletons it was observed that the ground south of 
the inner trench had been removed, but whether this was for the 
burial of the bodies or for defensive purpose remains uncertain. 
It is not of course absolutely certain that the burials are con- 
temporaneous with the fort, but the method of their deposition 
on this hill-top is otherwise difficult to explain. 

In front of the entrance, immediately below the surface, a 
large quantity of stones was encountered. They at first were 
surmised to represent the paving of a roadway. Their disposi- 
tion, however, was too irregular for that, and, as the excavation 
extended southwards, they lay so scattered that they can hardly 
be regarded as other than debris from the demolition of the forti- 
fication, like those discovered also in large quantities in the nw 
portion of the ditch. Actually, the ground, as seen in the section 
along s 2—s 3, was cambered, and above the camber was a thin 
layer of red gravel that must have been brought up from the 
valley to surface the causeway. 

The trench £ struck towards its west end the edge of the 
central clay platform exposing its curving rim. A little farther 
west the clay appeared to spread northwards, and this, when 
followed up, revealed an untidy patch of clay, which may be 
taken to be the unused residue of clay brought up from lower 
down the hill for making the foundations of the fortification. 
Whence exactly this clay was procured was explained during 
the time of the new excavations by pipe-laying operations along 
the south side of the main Faringdon—Oxford road below the 
north side of the hill, where the pipe-trench cut into a layer of 
the same clay immediately below the surface soil. 

It was suggested in the first report that the castle was origin- 
ally surrounded by two outer works, the one on the line of 
foot-path encircling the top of the hill, the other lower down at 
the edge of the first cultivated field. Time allowed us to dig a 
short trial trench across the line of the supposed upper outwork, 
but the evidence of its existence proved to be fictitious. 

In addition to the excavation on the south side of the tower 
shown on the plan, a trench 3} ft. wide and 18 ft. long was dug, 
in line with the west wall of the tower and starting from a point 
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31 ft. from the tower, south of the path which passes across the 
top of the hill. The ground along the trench showed a slope of 
8 in., but though dug to a depth of 4 ft. at the north end, the 
ground showed no signs of ever having been disturbed. Clearly 
the fortification of the summit of the hill was confined to that 
covering the area cf the plan. Whatever outer works there may 
have been have still to be ascertained. 

Finds. These were even less spectacular than those of 1935, 
and the pottery for the most part was in small fragments. A 
careful record was kept of the depths at which the pieces were 
found, and an examination of these corroborates the observations 
of 1935, that no distinction of age can be deduced from the 
levels. Most of the pottery came from n 3 trench, and in glaze 
and fabric corresponded to that discovered in 1935. In wi 
were found other fragments that must belong to the vase which 
supplied the largest sherd in the first season, though it was not 
possible to join any of them to it. 

One or two pieces may be specially noticed : 


(a) Part of a handle, round in section, with flecks of green glaze and 
a line of incisions down the middle. This is the type of handle used on 
jugs with rouletted manganese stripes, like that figured as c in fig. 1 of 
the first report* (N3). 

(b) Part of a broad handle, with a wide groove decorated with pale 
green glaze and diagonal incisions (N3). 

(c) Part of rim and handle of a large short-necked pitcher, red, pitted 
ware, with faint trace of glaze; low, flat rim; broadly grooved handle 
with rough, vertical incisions, drawn downwards from immediately below 
the rim (2 EI). 

(d) Fragments of plain pitted red ware, portions of a vessel with 
thumb-pressed base (Nw). 

(e) Fragment of a base, light buff well-potted ware, pink exteriorly, 
flecks of green glaze; very possibly part of a ‘baluster’ jug, 4? in. in 
diameter; in proportions and detail it closely resembles one of the 
Trinity College, Oxford, baluster jugs. 

(f) Part of a cup or bowl; buff ware, glazed inside and out, green 
glaze turned to purplish brown in places; incised decoration before 
glazing ; on outside groups of zigzag slashes ; on the inside a floral (?) 
design. Diameter of base c. 24 in. 

Iron. Key; oval ring; barrel-stem with fairly simple wards, L. 4} in. 
(pl. xxx, a); several nails, with discoidal or cocked-hat heads. L. 2-5} 
in. (pl. txxxu, b-f). 

* It seems necessary to emphasize here that the vases figured in the first report 
(fig. 1) were selected from material found in Oxford itself to illustrate the types 
of certain of the vessels to which the imperfect material found at Faringdon must 
have belonged. This is actually stated in the first report, but subsequent comments 
have led me to believe that the statement was not fully appreciated. 
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Bronze. Buckle: bronze. L. Zin. (pl. txxxu, g). 

Flint. Numerous pieces of black, unpatinated flint, some with original 
cortex; all showing signs of working, mostly as flakes or rough lumps. 
Some of the latter have bruised edges, suggesting use as strike-a-lights. 
One small pear-shaped scraper might well be prehistoric in date, but is 
likely enough to illustrate the survival of flint-working for uses such as 
those for which pieces of glass serve to-day, for fine smoothing. 


What we discovered in two brief campaigns is little enough, 
but that little serves to explain why the memory of the fortress 
passed sosoon. For even Leland, in his account of Faringdon, 
had to record, ‘I asked for the Castelle that the Favorers of 
Matilde Emperes erectid at this Place, and King Stephan after 
pullid downe: but they could telle me naught of it.’ 


A Chipping-floor at Orleigh Court, North Devon 


By Brian Simpson, M.Sc., and InkerMann Rocers, F.G.S. 


Tue chipping-floor and its associated artifacts, situated at 
Orleigh Court in the parish of Buckland Brewer, lie about four 
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Fic. 1. Map showing position of Orleigh Court deposit 


miles south-west of Bideford in North Devon (fig. 1), where 
an area of about three-quarters of a square mile is covered by 
a gravel deposit of doubtful age. The gravel has a foxy red 
colour and, in its upper portion, is characterized by an abun- 
dance of flint nodules, of a type which could have been derived 
only from the Chalk, the nearest representative of which is in 
Dorset, over sixty miles to the south-east. The artifacts come 
from a field lying north-west of the Rookery and a little above 
the 200-ft. contour line (fig. 2). 

The topography of the surrounding country is typical of the 
Culm areas, where the alternating beds of sandstone and sandy- 
shale have been rucked up into steep anticlines and synclines 
with an east and west trend. Prolonged erosion has resulted 
in the steeply dipping, harder sandstones forming the ridges, 
whilst the softer sandy shales have been worn away leaving 
fairly deep intervening valleys. 

The deposit itself lies on the northern flanks of a relict hill 
of one such ridge. Its isolation has been effected by the River 
Yeo, which marks the northern boundary and flows east to join 


the River Torridge above Bideford; by the River Duntz on 
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the east, and by the small stream flowing north through Bolland 
Wood on the west. The two latter streams flow into the River 
Yeo, and cut across the strike of the rocks. 

The types of flint present at Orleigh Court are many and 
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V4, WORKED FLINT LOCALITIES 


Fic. 2. Sketch-map of area in which the flint artifacts are found 


varied, but none of the material is of good quality, and it is 
obvious that it was only for local convenience that such poor 
material was worked. The colour of the flint varies; grey, 
blue-grey, and yellow being the most abundant. 

A description of the artifacts follows. In the figures all the 
drawings are natural size, and the black areas depict the patinated 
portions of the artifact itself or of the original pebble. 
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Fig. 3. 14, 4,¢. A piercer of grey flint, which shows a shallow, 
whitish patination. Secondary chipping on alternate edges, a charac- 
teristic of all the piercers from this station. There is also a well-marked 
striking-platform and bulb of percussion. 

2a, b,c. A graver in black flint, in which the best work seems to 
have been carried out. Only one corner shows patination, which is 
shallow and dead white. 

3.4, b,c. A small blade in patchy grey flint. 

4a, b,c. This flake has been burned, which may account for some 
of the chipping. It may, however, have been used as a spokeshave 
scraper. 

Fig. 4. 1a, 6. This is a small cleaver of a type frequently asso- 
ciated with the round scrapers. Yellow flint with a rather patchy 
coloration ; the patination a yellowish white and rather shallow. 

2a, b,c. This is a small blade in greyish yellow flint with a rather 
patchy coloration. A well-marked bulb of percussion is seen in 2¢. 
Patination white and rather deep. 

3.4, b,c. A small blade in greyish yellow flint. No definite patina- 
tion, but a well-marked striking-platform. 

4a, b,c. A piercer in yellowish grey flint, with a shallow, white, 
iron-stained patina. 

5a, b,c. A flake in mottled red and grey flint, probably used 
fortuitously as a small scraper. 

Fig. 5. 14,4. A flint core suggesting use in two different ages. 
In the first instance it seems to have been used as an axe, and later as 
a core from which to strike small blades. The long flakes have left a 
surface much more glossy than the rest of the core. Dull grey with 
a patchy white patina. 

2a, b,c. A borer in grey flint, with a little white patination. 

3.4, b,c. Probably a flake split by natural means, although there 
seems to be some evidence of working. 

4a, b. Acore, apparently for small blades, of black flint. The shape 
of the original pebble can be seen, with its deep white patina. 

5. A doubtful scraper in red flint ; the colour may be due to burning. 

Fig. 6. 1a, b,c. A scraper of blue-grey flint with a little white 
patination: a fine bulb of percussion and good secondary working. 

2a, b,c. A scraper in yellow flint, with a little white patination. 

3.4, b,c. A-scraper of black flint; the patina a reddish white colour. 

Forms similar to these three types are characteristic of the Mesolithic 
and later cultures, and representative of the present station. 

Fig. 7. 1.a,,c. A piercer of fine blue-grey flint, with fine secondary 
working on alternate edges. 

2a, b,c. Anarrow-head, according to Professor Breuil, of the early 
Bronze Age. 

3.4, b,c. A short blade of yellow flint, with some shallow, white 
patination. 

Fig. 8. 1, 2, 3. A hammer-stone made from a yellow flint pebble. 
Some white patination is seen, much stained by iron oxide. The stone 
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has obviously been used for knapping and flaking flints, and the striking 
surface 2 shows many beautiful bulbs of percussion. It is extremely 
easy to handle, the flaked surfaces of the stone fitting easily into the 
palm of the hand. 

Fig. 9. 1.4, 6,c. A flake struck from a discoidal core, in pale yellow 


flint. Patches of deep white patination go far into the flint. There is 
a well prepared striking-platform. 
2a, b,c. A piercer in black flint, with a shallow reddish patina. 
3a, b,c. A piercer in white flint, with no patination. 


The age of the flint workings is by no means certain. The 
only certainly datable artifact is of the early Bronze Age (fig. 7, 2); 
but certain of the cores (fig. 5, 2 and 4) resemble forms from 
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Kelling and other Mesolithic sites in Britain, and may be earlier 
than the Bronze Age. The presence of numerous small blades 
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is in favour of a Mesolithic date (see Grahame Clark). The flint 
in fig. 9, 1, with a well-defined striking-platform, is certainly 
struck from a discoidal core. Professor Breuil, in a personal 
communication, sees a resemblance to certain forms from the 
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London Bottom deposit in the Sturge Collection, and remarks 
that it is certainly Mesolithic. 

From the foregoing it seems that both late Mesolithic and 
early Neolithic implements are present in this deposit ; and this 
association, together with the general situation, seems in accord 
with the remarks of Grahame Clark who says: ‘The most 
numerous and important evidences of the Mesolithic Age in 
this country are to be sought in a series of flint industries found 
for the most part on the surface of the ground, not unseldom 
mixed with objects of a later culture, and only on the rarest 
occasions found in any kind of stratigraphical context.’* The 
deposit at Orleigh Court is exactly of this nature, there being 
no evidence of stratification of any kind. 

In conclusion, the authors wish to record their thanks to 
Professor H. Breuil, Mr. Reginald Smith, and Mr. H. Dewey 
for their help in suggesting an age for the material, and to 
Professor T. Neville George for his kindly criticism during the 


course of the work. 
* Clark, J. G. D., The Mesolithic Age in Britain, p. 19. 
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Pre-Roman, Roman, and post-Roman pottery from burials at Worth, 
East Kent.—The following is contributed by our Fellow Mr. W. P. D. 
Stebbing. On March 27, 1936, as the contractors for laying telephone 
cables were cutting a narrow trench, 2 ft. 6in. deep, along the eastern 
verge of the Sandwich—Deal road, immediately north of the diagonal turn 
to Worth village, and a few hundred yards south of the site of the 
Romano-Celtic temple (4ntig. ‘Fourn. viii, 76), they cut through a number 
of grave-groups. “he human remains are stated to have been cremated, 
but the fragments of bone noticed seemed to have suffered little from fire; 
this was also observed in the case of the Great Mongeham (Sholden Bank) 
burial published in Arch. Cant. xlvii, 245, but as some amount of the 
pottery belongs to the Late Roman period, it may be presumed that 
inhumed remains were also present. Unfortunately the groups were not 
distinguished by the workmen, and all that is now possible is to publish a 
selection of the best-preserved vessels. The only information about an 
individual group is that several pots and dishes, not now identifiable, were 
in one place piled one inside another, with a bowl of red-coated ware at 
the bottom. This bowl (not figured), with formal flowing plant design in 
white slip on the gently bulging side, belongs to the well-known mid or later 
fourth-century red-coated series manufactured largely in the New Forest, 
and frequent at Richborough (Rich. I, 102 ff.): it may be compared to 
the Richborough type 113 (zbrd. pl. xxvim1), but with a height of 4 in. and 
mouth diameter of 73 in. it falls between the forms of Ashley Rails, pl. 1v, 
1 and 2. Of the same date is a rough red-ware mortarium with pale buff 
slip, of thin fabric, with a ‘blind’ stamp by its very insignificant spout: 
with its small rim and low flange, it resembles the Richborough type 97 
(loc. cit.). The presence of these late Roman pieces here gains in interest 
from their proximity to the hand-made dish or saucer figured as no. 7, 
which may be classed as ‘sub-Roman’ (see below). 

But the remainder of the restorable pottery from this sector is, on the 
contrary, of early date. The squat jar figured as no. 1 has a double row 
of round punch-marks round the bulge, and its flat base has been scored 
before baking with an eight-rayed star; with the plain jars 3, 4, and 5 it 
may be referred to a date not later than the middle of the first century .D., 
and the hand-made ovoid jar no. 6 is of blackish-faced ware of unroman- 
ized character. The wide-mouthed jar no. 2 is of thinner, harder fabric 
of a good Early Roman sort: on its dark surface it has two bands of white 
slip, one of which has ‘ run’ slantwise down its side. 

The continuation of the same trench on the south side of the road- 
junction produced numerous further sherds of Roman pottery, including 
a piece of decorated Samian form 37 of the late second century. From 
here also came the hand-made bowl no. 8, whose post-Roman date is 
discussed below. 

The evidence of the finds indicates that burials and rubbish tips stretch- 
ing over a long period were cut through. The site is open and on the 
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highest part (50 ft. O.D.) of a wide ridge, and the presence of the Romano- 
Celtic temple shows an early appreciation of it. Known Roman sites both 
on low and high ground at Betteshanger Colliery village, Sholden, Deal, 
and on to Walmer, are further evidence of the close occupation of this open 
stretch of country east of the first-century Richborough—Dover highway, 

Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes has examined the jars nos. 3 and 6, as repre- 
sentative of the early group, and is of opinion that, from their thickish 
rather soft grey paste, brown on the inner surface and somewhat soapy on 
the outer, they are of pre-Roman date, and represent plain ware of the 
local ‘ Swarling’ culture of the Iron Age on the eve of the Roman con- 
quest. Settlements of this period in the neighbourhood are already known 
(e.g. on Mill Hill, Walmer, Arch. Cant. xxvi, 9 ff.; Antig. Fourn. x, 
166-7), and the close settlement of the district in Roman times was 
evidently a direct continuation from the pre-Roman period. 

On the late or post-Roman pottery, including another specimen from 
Deal, he contributes the following separate note. 


Post-Roman Pottery from Worth and Deal.—The dish and bowl, nos. 
7 and 8, in Mr. Stebbing’s series of pottery from Worth described in the 
preceding note, at once attracted attention when brought by him to the 
British Museum. The dish no. 7, which has been restored from its con- 
stituent fragments as shown in pl. LxxxIII, 3, is hand-made, with peculiar 
deep splayed sides slightly incurved towards the top, and these features, 
together with the character of the ware, seemed to differentiate the vessel 
from the recognized range of Roman or pre-Roman pottery. The ware 
is dark grey, thickish and moderately coarse, but not quite so soft as the 
early jars nos. 3 and 6 above, and with a rather uneven surface worked 
up to a uniform rather leathery texture. The bowl no. 8, also hand-made, 
is of closely similar fabric, in colour warming to pinkish-brown in parts (pl. 
LXXXIII, 2); though its mild S-profile recalls Early Iron Age and Roman 
forms, it clearly cannot belong to either of those periods. On one side 
and on the base rough six-pointed star graffiti have been scored, as shown 
in the drawing. The base itself is more round than flat, and this feature 
at once suggested comparison with bowls of similar form and fabric from 
Jutish cemeteries in Kent. Examples from Faversham and Sittingbourne 
in the British Museum leave no doubt that the bowl is post-Roman, 
probably after the middle of the fifth century, and it is scarcely possible, 
in view of the close similarity of the ware, not to give the same verdict 
for the ‘sub-Roman’ dish. 

It would, however, be wrong to call these vessels ‘ Jutish’: the stamped 
or otherwise ornamented urns and bowls of the Teutonic invaders are well 
known, and one does not find among them this moderately coarse, softish, 
‘oatmeal’ quality of paste. Their fabric indeed stands very close to the 
‘native’ ware of the Late Roman times, as found for example at Rich- 
borough and Porchester, and in the latest phase of the Romano-British 
village on Thundersbarrow Hill. Mr. Kenneth Oakley has written of this 
as ‘good evidence of the persistence of Early Iron Age tradition in spite 
of Romanization, and a reversion to a debased “‘ prehistoric” culture at 
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the beginning of the Dark Ages’ (Antig. Fourn. xiii, 150). But many 
pieces at Thundersbarrow were more ‘ debased’ than these, and whereas 
Mr. Oakley noted (zbzd. 144) that the slight terminal thickening charac- 
teristic of Romano-British pot-rims distinguished the Thundersbarrow 
vessels from those of the South Saxon settlement at Selsey (bid. 395-7), 
this thickening is absent in our bowl, which further has the rounded base 
typically present at Selsey and other Saxon sites. In Kent, where fusion 
between the invaders and the ‘sub-Roman’ inhabitants is so constantly 
suggested, it may prove more difficult than in the Sussex of the destroyer 
Aelle to draw a firm line between their respective kinds of pottery. 

On the other hand, the bowl, pl. txxxm, 1, recently retrieved for Mr. 
Stebbing from excavations at about 6 ft. 6 in. in loam for the foundations 
of the Odeon Kinema at Deal, is of a hard sandy light grey clay which 
might well passas Roman. Itsshape is unmistakably Teutonic, but the ware 
is superior in texture to the usual ‘ Anglo-Saxon’, as it is to the ‘ native’ 
tradition: though hand-made, it recalls rather the hard-baked urns of the 
Frankish cemeteries, with their palpable affinities to Roman technique. 
Such ware should surely be classed with the well-known pottery bottles of 
the Jutish cemeteries, as attesting the recollection of specifically Roman 
workmanship, whether or no transmitted by Frankish settlers, in the 
handicrafts of the early Kentish Kingdom. 


The Hammeldon Down Pommel.—Mr. T. D. Kendrick, F.S.A., con- 
tributes the following :—The Bronze Age amber dagger-pommel in the 
Plymouth Athenaeum was recently brought to the British Museum in 
order that it might be repaired and cleaned, and I think it is worth while 
publishing some photographs * (pl. txxx1v) of this very beautiful piece, for, 
as far as | know, no othersare available. ‘The pommel was found in 1872 
in a round barrow on Hammeldon Down, Dartmoor.* The bronze blade 
of the dagger of which it probably formed part was discovered near it 
(pl. txxxiv), and the two pieces accompanied a primary burial after crema- 
tion that had been covered by one of a group of large flag-stones that lay 
flat upon the ground. The cremation was not at the centre of the mound, 
where there was nothing but a small cairn of stones; but it was the only 
burial found in the course of an excavation of the barrow that was, as the 
plan shows, far from being complete. 

There is a coloured illustration of the pommel accompanying the paper 
by the finder, Mr. C. Spence Bate, F.R.S., and there is an engraving of 
it in Evans’s Bronze Implements,’ so it may be taken as sufficiently well 
known to require no introduction. Its most obvious archaeological 
interest, of course, is that it bears a gold pointillé ornament of a kind 
that is familiar in Brittany‘ and is also represented in Wiltshire. “The 


* | have to thank Mr. J. Judge of the Plymouth Athenaeum for permission to 
take these photographs. * Trans. Devon Assoc. v (1872), 554. 

3 Fig. 284. Evans did not believe that the pommel and the dagger-blade 
belonged to the same weapon. 

4 Cf. Abercromby, Bronze Age Pottery, i, 137; also L’ Anthropologie, xliv 
(1934), 513, fig. 24. 
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dagger-blade found with it is of the ogival type, and the burial belongs, 
no doubt, to the end of the Early Bronze Age, perhaps about 1400 B.c. 
It is possible, however, to give a rather fuller description of the piece 
than has been published before, and it is important that this should be done, 
as the pommel is an extraordinarily fine example of amber-work, deftly 
and delicately contrived. It is cut from a single block of dark transparent 
amber of a warm reddish brown with a tawny gleam when held up to the 
light. It has a highly polished oval top, 6cm. long and 4-3cm. wide, 
with a vertical edge 0-6 cm. in depth that is slightly under-cut ;_ below this 
the mount tapers to a smaller oval platform that rested on the top of the 
grip, and from a rectangular mortice sunk in this platform a square-edged 
tang projects, making the total thickness of the amber 2-2cm. Two 
holes have been bored through this tang, one from each side, for pegging- 
in the tenons at the end of the grip; they were pierced in a slanting 
direction from the exterior in such a way that the boring instrument, 
having pierced the tang, penetrates into the base of the mortice. The 
pointillé ornament was made by drilling tiny holes about 2 mm. deep into 
the amber and tapping down into them a short length of gold wire, which 
was then cut off flush with the surface. On the top of the pommel the 
decoration takes the form of a cruciform arrangement of two narrow 
triple rows of gold dots; a similar band runs round the lip, and, corre- 
sponding with the ends of the cross on the top, four vertical bands 
descend to the lip of the lower platform round which is a single row of 
gold points. 

At some period, probably soon after the pommel was made and 
certainly before the burial, a chip was broken off it at one end and a new 
piece of amber was attached in the place of the piece that had broken 
away. Most of this new piece had subsequently broken off again, and 
the pommel was no doubt buried in its present incomplete state. We can 
see that the repair was effected by means of horizontal pegging, for holes 
drilled into the thickness of the main block are still visible. Furthermore 
the edges of the new piece were rabbeted to the main block, both above 
and below, and were held down with a widely spaced row of gold pins, 
done in precisely the same style as the original pointillé. Parts of the 
rabbeted edges of the repairing piece remain. It is an interesting and un- 
usual mend that looks as though it has been carried out by the maker of 
the pommel.’ 


Medieval Pottery from Barry Island, Glamorgan.—Lady F ox contributes 
the following note :—The pottery illustrated is part of a large collection 
of sherds, etc., from excavations carried out by John Storrie, curator of 
Cardiff Museum, on Barry Island, Glamorgan, in 1894—5 ;” the collection 

* Since I wrote this note Professor Childe’s very important paper on the 
antiquity of the British Bronze Age has appeared (American Anthropologist, 
N.S., 39, 1937, p- 1). He figures there an amber pommel of the same shape 
as this from a grave at Manton, Wilts. (cf. fig. 6, 1). 

* An account was published in a small pamphlet Notes on Excavations, etc. 
made during the summers of 1894-5 at Barry Island and Ely Race Course. Cardiff, 
1896. 
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Amber pommel (L. 6 cm.) with detail (enlarged) and bronze dagger (10 cm.), 
from barrow, Hammeldon Down, Devon 
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has recently been transferred from the Barry Public Library to the National 
Museum of Wales. Two principal places excavated were St. Barruch’s 
Chapel,’ with an adjoining habitation site, and what Storrie called the 
‘ Abbey’ site, in all probability remains of medieval domestic dwellings. 
The two sites are about a }-mile apart, the greatest length of the island 
being one mile. The island is now a popular pleasure resort, and is 
effectively joined to the mainland by road and rail: originally it was only 
accessible by a causeway ” at low tide. 

The earliest remains of the Chapel, the eastern end of which was 
originally apsidal, date from the twelfth century. The dedication to 
St. Barruc is recorded by Giraldus Cambrensis* in 1187-8. There is 
evidence of successive alterations, including the building of a rectangular 
chancel with ‘an Early English east window, with a trefoil head’. 

The pottery from this site consisted almost entirely of small sherds of 
cooking-pots with sagging bases, coarse ware showing a dark grey core and 
unevenly coloured surface ranging from red to black according to the 
firing. Some of these were hand-made. There was very little glazed 
ware: interior glazes and those of late type did not occur. The few 
green-glazed jugs, including two with stamped decoration on the rim, 
can be paralleled at Kidwelly in the thirteenth century. There were two 
small pieces of fine cream-coloured ware (imitation polychrome ware) * 
with bright green glaze. Taken as a whole the pottery is a con- 
sistent group which may be held to cover the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. 

The pottery from the ‘ Abbey’ site covers a wider range and a longer 
period. The numerous cooking-pots are better fired, and of thinner ware 
than those from the Chapel site. The characteristic clay is pink or drab, 
with warm brown or orange surface. Among them are examples with a 
concave inner surface to the rim, which, as Mr. O’Neil has pointed out,$ 
are probably a western type. On analogy with Kidwelly and Ogmore, 
the initial date of this group should not be earlier than the middle of the 
thirteenth century, and it probably had a long life in South Wales. 
A series of late wares and a considerable variety of glazed sherds show 
that occupation of this site persisted in the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century. 

A full description of the sites and finds will be published in the Cardiff 
Naturalists’ Society’s Transactions shortly. 

The pieces chosen for illustration are unusual and of more than local 
interest. The majority are of types not yet represented in the National 
Museum of Wales collection from Castle and Borough sites of south 
Wales ; they are all probably of twelfth-century origin. 


_ * For St. Barruc, see Baring Gould and Fisher, Lives of the British Saints, 
1, 94-6. 

* Leland, Itinerary in Wales. Edited L. 'T. Smith, p. 24. 
_ > The Itinerary of Archbishop Baldwin through Wales. Ed. Colt Hoare, 1806, 
i, 124. 
* Kidwelly, Archacologia, \xxxiii, 110 ff., class b. 
5 Antiq. Fourn. 1935, 324. 
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Nos. 1-6. Dishes with incurved sides. 


1. Pink-drab clay, pinkish brown surface, i.e. reddened and blackened in firing. 
A wheel-made pot finished by hand; the basal angle is knife-trimmed. 
No site label.’ 
. Similar ware. Unlabelled. 
,, but apparently entirely hand-made. No site label. 
" Coarse hard grey clay, with pinkish surface. Hand-made. No site label. 
. Similar, but with orange buff surface. Hand-made. No site label. 
Hard thin grey clay. Wheel-made. St. Barruch’s Chapel. 


Aun 


There were also three base fragments from St. Barruch’s Chapel and 
two from the Abbey site and eighteen unlabelled small sherds of similar 
vessels. Cf. base from Old Sarum, 4ntig. Fourn. 1935, 189, fig. 5, 28, 
from a cesspit closed c. a.p. 1130. A complete example from the same 
site, but unstratified, is in the South Wilts. and Blackmore Museum,’ 
Salisbury. 

It is difficult to see what purpose these peculiarly shaped dishes could 
have served. ‘The bases show no sign of their having been used for cook- 
ing, and if used for serving food the internal angle would make cleaning 
very difficult. There are no pieces of spouts among the fragments. 

It is impossible to say whether the variations in paste, form, and 
technique represent a long period of use in the south Wales area, but the 


type must be definitely considered of early Norman origin in the light of 
the Old Sarum find. 


No. 7. Rim of cooking-pot of coarsely potted reddish-brown ware, dark red 
inside and brownish-black outside. ‘The inside of the rim is pie-crusted and 
the outside decorated with a combed wavy pattern. St. Barruch’s Chapel— 
several pieces of similar pots were found at the adjoining habitation site. 

No. 8. Rim fragment of a straight-sided pot of similar ware. Wheel-made. 
Habitation site. St. Barruch’s Chapel. 


Combed decoration is not uncommon on early medieval cooking-pots, 
cf. Kidwelly, Archaeologia, \xxxili, 108, fig. 5, 10, A.D. 1106-1275. 
Pie-crust moulded rims also are of early origin; cf. Old Sarum, 4ntig. 
Fourn. 1935, 187, fig. 4, 14, from a pit closed in the early twelfth 
century. This ware is definitely of early character. 


No. 9. Hand-made jug of hard grey ware of variable thickness and irregular 
surface. The handle is decorated with four deep incisions: at its junction 
with the body of the jug the clay is worked up into four diverging ribs. 
The jug has a sagging base. Habitation site. St. Barruch’s Chapel. 


Stabbed and incised handles are normal in thirteenth-century glazed 
ware. Cf. Grosmont, Antig. Fourn. 1935, 328-9, pl. xiv, and Kid- 
welly, Archaeologia, \xxxiii, 110, on types dated ¢. a.D. 1275-1320. This 
unglazed hand-made example must be regarded as of earlier date, and 
probably not later than the twelfth century. 


* 'Two boxes of sherds in the collection from Barry Island had no site labels. 
* Tam indebted to Messrs. G. C, Dunning, F.S.A., and F. Stevens, O.B.E., 
F.S.A., for this information. 
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A palaeolith from Surrey.—The following discovery is communicated 
by Mr. Wilfrid Hooper, who states that the hand-axe here illustrated 
was found last summer in Meadow Way on the Davis estate, Wood- 
hatch, Reigate, by a labourer named Abrehart, while trenching for a 
sewer. Though an attempt was made to get details of the section, the 
excavation was at once filled in; but careful search failed to reveal any 
worked flint in the immediate neighbourhood. The geological map shows 
Weald clay here, but there are traces of a superficial gravel, though the 


Palaeolith from Surrey (4) 


Mole at Sidlowbridge is nearly a mile to the south, and river gravel is 
well developed there (Reigate and Dorking Memoir, p. 163). ‘The site is 
about 140 yards south of the junction of the main road through Wood- 
hatch with Price’s Lane, just above the 200 ft. contour (6-in. Ord. Map, 
Surrey, XXXIV, NE.); apparently on the south edge of the older terrace 
of the Upper Mole (Prac. Geol. Assoc. xlv, 42). The implement is 4 in. 
long and subtriangular, deeply ochreous and rather rolled, with crust 
covering the butt, and one face chipped flat, with a natural cavity in the 
middle. On the other face is a ridge approximately on the middle line, 
suggesting the period of La Micoque; and attention may be drawn to 
another recent find (Dorking, 4ntig. ‘Fourn. xv, 343) in a part of Surrey 
that is poor in palaeolithic remains in contrast to the Farnham district. 


Roman bracelet from Wales.—A rare cuff-like type of bracelet, well 
exemplified in the Rhayader hoard (F. H. Marshall, Cat. of Fewellery, 
Brit. Mus. pl. tx1v; Arch. Cambrensis, 1899, 259), has been found on 
the slopes of Penmaenmawr, a mountain in Carnarvonshire now being 
extensively quarried. It is here illustrated by permission of Mr. Allan J. 
Grant, who had it cleaned in the British Museum Laboratory. The two 
ribbed semicircles have a coppery appearance, and the terminal strips 
flanking the two hinges are more golden, and are stamped with ring-and- 
dot patterns accommodated to the space. The corrugated hoop is 0°8 in. 
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deep, and the internal diameter 2-1 in. It could be opened by removing 
one of the round-headed pins, the other having a knob at both ends, and 
being no doubt a permanent fastening. The date is uncertain in the 
absence of associated relics, and the resemblance in principle to the 
Rhayader gold specimen (which is attributed to the second or third century) 
is not conclusive evidence. The fashion lasted into post-classical times, 


Roman bracelet from Wales (+) 


to judge from a well-known gold specimen in the British Museum of 
early Christian character (Dalton, Cat. Early Christian Antiquities, p. 46, 
no. 279). 


A medieval dial.—A bronze of some interest has been laid before the 
Society by our Fellow Mr. Stebbing, and requires some explanation. It 
was found on a hearth at Whitefriars, Sandwich, and though described as 
an amulet, it seems rather to be a dial consisting of a flat ring revolving 
round a projecting centre, the knob serving as a handle. At the back 
round the inner edge is a series of twenty-four circular depressions as if 
to engage a lateral projection from the central member, on the ratchet 
principle. On the outer edge Mr. Stebbing detected an alphabet in 
Lombardic, but barely legible characters, representing the twenty-four 
hours; and Prof. Minns recognized the initials of the Latin names of 
the zodiacal signs on the inner zone of the face—AR(ies), TA(urus), 
6€(mini), CA(ncer), UE(o), VG (for Virgo), UI(bra), SCO(rpio), SA(git- 
tarius), CAP(ricornus), VR(na, for Aquarius), PI(sces). These are divided 
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by radiating lines which extend into the outer zone, in each compartment 
of which are what appear to be Arabic numerals, mostly 1 or 2. The 
radial division between the compartments corresponds to the division be- 
tween each pair of letters on the rim. The diameter is 1 in., the opening 
just over }in., and the thickness § in. Lombardic lettering suggests a 
date before the middle of the fourteenth century, but an archaistic tendency 


Medieval dial from Sandwich (2) 


might be expected in a dial, and the fifteenth is perhaps preferable. The 
alphabet is found on a dial figured in R. T. Gunther, Chaucer and Messa- 
halla on the Astrolabe, p.15; and in the same volume are many dials with 
the signs of the zodiac, as component parts of astrolabes, but the mechanism 
of the present small specimen is not explained. 


Palaeolithic Art.—It is sometimes desirable to distinguish between art 
displayed on the walls and ceiling of caverns, and animal or geometrical 
forms incised on objects of everyday use among the Aurignac and La 
Madeleine peoples of western Europe or elsewhere. Various names have 
been proposed in recent years, the French leading the way with art pariétal 
for the former class, and art mobilier for the latter. “These terms are 
naturally more intelligible to the French than to English-speaking people, 
and more than one archaeologist has attacked the problem of translation. 
For ‘ parietal” Mr. MacCurdy draws again on Latin and substitutes the 
term ‘ mural’, preferring ‘ portable art’ for the smaller decorated objects 
of the home: the distinction is drawn in his Human Origins, i, 213. 
‘Home art’ is better than ‘mobiliary’, and ‘chattel art’ is the term 
adopted by Messrs. Peake and Fleure in The Corridors of Time (see Antiq. 
Fourn. vii, 542). It is difficult to find generic terms that would be intel- 
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ligible both to English and foreign readers, but the Director suggests 
‘monumental art’ to cover wall-engravings or paintings, perhaps more 
sacred than secular (e.g. the bisons of Tuc d’Audoubert), and intended 
to endure; while ‘domestic’ could be applied to ornamental harpoons, 
amulets, bdtons-de-commandement, and other small objects that may be 
regarded as cave-furniture. 


Seal matrix of ‘Fohn Weston, prior of St. Fohn’s. A hitherto unknown 
seal of John Weston, Grand Prior of England, 1476-89, has recently 


Seal of prior John Weston (}) 


been discovered at Hatfield, Herts., by Mr. G. H. Kennington, of Homer 
House, Ipsden, Oxon., and is here illustrated. The matrix is of bronze, 
1? in. in diameter, with a flat handle pierced with a hole for suspension. 
The seal is engraved with a shield of prior Weston’s arms—ermine, on 
a chief five roundels, which here show signs of being pierced ; the shield 
is held by an angel. The inscription in black letter reads: 
Sigil iobis Wetton prioris hofpitalis tei iobis angh. 

Two other seals of John Weston are known, both with shields of the 
prior’s arms. In one, which is circular, the shield is couched and sur- 
mounted by a helmet and crest, between two anchors; the other is oval 
(see King, The Seals of the Order of St. ‘fohn of Ferusalem (1932), pl. xix, 
6, and p. 109). The matrix has been presented to the museum of the 
Order of St. John at Clerkenwell by Messrs. Benskins’ Watford Brewery, 


the owners of the site where it was found. 


Treasure trove from Sussex.—A second bracelet of the later Bronze 
Age has been found on the beach at Selsey, and purchased by the British 
Museum as treasure trove. The first is recorded in this Fournal, vi, 
308, and was found on the same site, not (as there stated) on the east side 
of Selsey Bill, but on West Beach, between West Street and Hillfield 
Road, off the west end of Warner Road. Their site and perfect condition 
point to the former existence of a hoard in the low cliff, distinct from 
the Early British coins and scrap gold which have been collected farther 
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north (site marked on 6 in. map, Sussex LXXXI, NW.), where an early 
mint may have existed. “The new find was brought to official notice by 
Mr. Heron-Allen, F.R.S., and the coroner’s jury found that the discoverer 
was Mr. A.C. Robinson, a local fisherman. Of the same type as before, 
the bracelet is about 2 oz. troy lighter, weighing 1,210 grains, with plain 
buffer terminals and the inner face of the hoop flattened. Several speci- 
mens of this type have been found in England, but two hoards that may 
be considered in connexion with it have horseshoe terminals, and are 


Gold bracelet from Selsey (+) 


broader in the hoop. These were found at Bexley in Kent, and acquired 
as treasure trove in 1906 and 1907. The individual weights are given in 
V.C.H. Kent, i, 338, and may be briefly analysed as there is a tendency 
to regard these hoards of bracelets as currency revealing the contemporary 
weight system. ‘There is little to be made of the Selsey weights, 1,210 
and 2 9227 grains (78-43 and 144-29 grams); but the average of the three 
heaviest in the Bexley hoard of 1906 is near enough to 2,100 grains to 
suggest that the average of four others (about 1,050 grains) was meant to 
be half the weight. The 1907 hoard gave a different result, but showed 
a certain grouping about 750, 375, and 187°5 grains, in the proportion 
of 4, 2, 1; though the heaviest (1,420 grains) was well under the 1,500 
grains which it should have weighed on theory. If two systems are here 
indicated, there is no obvious connexion between them, yet they seem to 
belong to the same date and culture. A close analogy is to be found in 
Nigeria and the Cameroons, where currency takes the form of ‘manillas’, 
penannular bracelets with trumpet-ends manufactured mainly in Birming- 
ham: remarks on the system are published in Arch. Fourn. xii, 179; and 
Read and Dalton, Antiquities from Benin, 27. 


Futish jewellery from Preshaw, Hants.—Mr. T. D. Kendrick, F.S.A., 
and Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes, F.S.A., contribute the following note on 
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objects exhibited at the meeting of 18th March 1937: The gold bracteate 
and pendent jewel here illustrated were found in 1870 at a spot close to 
Wind Farm on the manor of Preshaw, near the northern border of the 
parish of Exton in Hampshire, and are now the property of Mr. Campbell 
Wyndham Long of Corhampton House, who has generously consented to 


Gold bracteate and pendant from Preshaw (?) 
and enlarged drawings (?) 


give them to the British Museum. The bracteate, which measures 1,) in. 
in diameter, is made of a thin wafer of gold that is lightly embossed with 
a complete covering of ornament, an interlace-pattern within a hatched 
border; and it has a rolled ribbon-like loop, with a longish tongue fastened 
against the back of the plate in the characteristic manner of the Kentish 
jewellers. The little pendant is a capsule of gold containing a domed garnet 
with a ribbed surface, an unusual elaboration of a gem of this kind; and it 
is provided with a loop of the same fashion as that on the bracteate. The 
two pieces are undoubtedly contemporary, and they are probably the work 
of one jeweller, who must have made them c. A.D. 600. 
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The interlace-ornament of spotted bands on the bracteate is a logical 
and complete device of two intertwining unbroken loops. Similar patterns 
occur on one or two other late pendants, mostly from Kent, and they 
provide evidence of the returning vogue for this kind of design in the 
closing phases of the Pagan period. As is well known, the even and 
endless interlace in a quiet, smooth-flowing pattern is a form of decora- 
tion that Saxon ornament rejected in the early days when Roman guilloche 
designs and plaits and braids had ceased to find favour. Irregular knotted 
patterns, usually with a zoomorphic vivacity, were preferred; and we 
find familiar Roman motives like the two linked loops drawn with severed 
ends, and provided with animal-head terminals. In the fifth and sixth 
centuries it was a common practice to contort the staid and formal inter- 
lace of late antique art by weaving it into jumbled animal-patterns ; and 
in the English bracteate series we have several examples of designs that 
are basically interlace-patterns, though they assume the guise of lively 
animal-themes. But in the second half of the sixth century we find, as 
in this instance, the older form of interlace-unit re-asserting its former 
importance, so much so that it affects the development of the animal- 
pattern proper, which often is reduced to very nearly a pure interlace. 

The story of the discovery of these two jewels is that a farm-cart was 
passing over a hollow place in the lane directly south of Wind Farm, 
when a wheel sank into the ground and became embedded. After extrac- 
tion it was found to have fallen into a grave in which were human bones. 
Mr. Walter Long had the place excavated, and uncovered a human 
skeleton that had a gold chain round its neck, on which hung this bracteate 
and pendant. The chain must have been fragmentary, and has not been 
preserved ; but the two jewels have remained in possession of the Long 
family ever since the discovery. “The story of the find has recently been 
confirmed by Mr. E. $8. McEuen of the Hampshire Field Club, in the 
course of conversation with a labourer on the estate who was present 
when the discovery was made. 

Preshaw lies on the edge of the drift-covered downs fringing the west 
side of the valley of the river Meon, and this grave must therefore be 
associated, not with the West Saxons, but with the Meon-Wara, a folk 
of Jutish origin. A mile or so farther to the south is the Droxford ceme- 
tery of these same people. The finds from that site provide no certain 
evidence of occupation as late as the data of these levels; but it is not 
recorded that the Meon-Wara had been conquered by the West Saxons 
in the sixth century, and it is believed that they remained in undisturbed 
possession of their valley at least until 661 when, with the aid of Wulfhere 
of Mercia, the supremacy of Ethelwald of Sussex was established in 
southern England. The Preshaw find, therefore, by providing tangible 
evidence of the continued existence of the Meon-Wara, does something to 
fill a noticeable gap in the archaeological record. 
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The St. Albans Chronicle, 1406-1420. Edited by V. H. Gatsrarru. 83 x 
53. Pp. Ixxv+ 164. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1937. 215. net. 


The editio princeps of a new section of the chronicle of Saint Albans 
deserves notice on its own account, even though it does not add a great 
deal to the material already known. Of the new pieces the most amusing 
is the story of how Robert Waterton, probably the first recorded eccentric 
of that family, presented an anti-Wycliffite preacher at Paul’s Cross with 
a curry-comb, showing that the expression ‘to curry favour’ was good 
English in 1406. The most important are the account of the parliament 
of 1406, the ‘sermon’ of the archbishop of Bordeaux on the schism in 
1408, prince Henry’s signet letter or manifesto during his quarrel with his 
father in 1412, and fuller accounts of Scrope’s treachery and the surrender 
of Harfleur in 1415, of Henry’s reception in London after Agincourt, of 
the visit of Sigismund in 1416, and of the preaching of friar Vincent. 
Other®ise, most of the facts are found, somewhat abbreviated, in the 
Historia Anglicana of Thomas Walsingham. 

But it is not as a mere collection of historical material that this book 
will be valued. ‘The marrow of it is contained in the long introduction, 
which discusses the relationship of the various manuscripts of St. Albans 
chronicles from Matthew Paris on. The reasoning is complicated, as 
indeed the number and variety of the manuscripts inevitably demands ; 
but to the patient reader Mr. Galbraith’s conclusion seems certain. It is 
in itself simple and convincing, and of great historical importance ; so 
much so that it ought to provoke other scholars to check each step of the 
proof with the original manuscripts and upset it if they can, or else confirm 
it beyond all question. To the mere reader it seems to stand four-square. 

The thesis is, briefly, that only one chronicler was at work at St. Albans 
at any given time, but that as Matthew Paris drew up his chronicle in two 
forms, the Chronica Majora and the Historia Anglorum, there are two 
recensions of the more or less continuous chronicle which went on till 
1440. One is the original full chronicle, often made up at the time, 
though sometimes written up later; the other, which continues to 1419, 
an abbreviated version of the first with occasional minute additions. The 
existing manuscripts contain various combinations of these two versions, 
and the printed chronicles, like the manuscripts, are not homogeneous. 
Mr. Galbraith attributes the original fuller chronicle from the conclusion 
of Matthew Paris’s work in 1259 to 1265 to an anonymous contemporary, 
whose work is preserved in the Chetham manuscript of Flores Historiarum; 
1264-97, the ‘Opus Chronicorum’ to another anonymous chronicler, 
possibly Rishanger, writing about 1307 (printed in Trokelowe); 1297- 
1307, the ‘Gesta Edwardi’ (Rishanger, p. 411 Seqq.) to Rishanger, who 
may possibly also have written the ‘ Annals’, 1307-23, attributed to 
Trokelowe ; 1323-4 to Blaneforde. Here, or possibly in 1327, the 
original full chronicle stopped until the work was again taken up by 
Thomas Walsingham for the period 1376-1420. The gap was filled by 
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a compilation made by Walsingham from Higden and others (printed in 
Historia Anglicana) to which Mr. Galbraith supplies a few additions from 
Bodley MS. 462. Walsingham’s own full chronicle 1376-82 is in 
Chronicon Anghae, 1382-92 in Historia Anglicana ; 1393-1406 in Troke- 
lowe ; and 1406-20 in this work now first published. Walsingham’s short 
chronicle is still unprinted for 1327, 1377-82, and 1388-92, but the rest 
for 1328-76 and 1382-88 is in Chronicon Angliae, and 1343-77 and 
1392-1422 in Historia Anglicana. A third, corresponding perhaps to Paris’s 
Abbreviatio Chronicorum, from the Creation to 1392, is still unprinted. 
An independent compilation is the Ypodigza Neustriae (911-1419). 
With this guide the student will in future be able to use the St. Albans 
chronicle without the prospect of adducing parallel versions of the same 
chronicle as independent evidence. 

A good deal of space is devoted to the consideration of the dates at which 
Walsingham wrote the various sections of his chronicle, whether before or 
after his interlude as prior of Wymondham, and to the less important but 
very interesting point of his attainments as a classical scholar. Much 
more could be said, but no more is needed to show how essential this book 
will be to the equipment of all who have to work on English chronicle 
evidence. C. JoHnson. 


The Medieval English Borough. Studies on its origins and Constitutional 
History. By James Tait, F.B.A. 9 x 53. Pp. xx+ 371. Manchester: 
University Press. 1936. 175. 6d. net. 


It might have been hoped that the fifteen years which Professor Tait 
has devoted to municipal history would have brought forth a comprehensive 
treatise on the medieval borough; but since we may not have that, we 
can only be duly grateful for what he has given us, a collection of essays 
which cover the same ground and will for many students be a more effective 
introduction to the subject than a more formal treatise. The method 
adopted has its own disadvantages. Dr. Tait warns us that he has had to 
neglect for the most part borough jurisdiction and the history of formal 
incorporation, which could hardly have been left untouched in a work 
designed as a text-book. There is also the disadvantage (if it really is such) 
that the same point recurs from time to time in the different essays, though 
this is met as a rule by footnotes referring the reader to another place in 
the volume where the question is dealt with at length. 

It is impossible not to be impressed with the extent of Dr. Tait’s know- 
ledge of the subject, and still more with the caution which directs his 
reasoning. Even to the question ‘ What is a Borough?’ there is no un- 
compromising answer. 

In the widest sense of the word . . . the medieval borough may be defined 
as an urban area in which the tenements were held by low quitrents in lieu of 
all or nearly all service, and were more or less freely transferable by sale, gift, 
and bequest, subject in many cases, in varying degrees, to the rights of the family 
and of the lord, where there was one. 

The same caution informs Dr. Tait’s attitude to Dr. Carl Stephenson’s 
contention in Borough and Town that there was a breach of continuity in 
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the development of the borough at the Norman Conquest. Dr. Tait 
shows good reasons for refusing to accept this view, although, when all 
concessions have been made on both sides, there is less difference between 
these distinguished scholars than appears at first sight. Still, there seems 
good reason for Dr. ‘Tait’s insistence on the point that the pre-Conquest 
borough was not universally, or even as a rule, a purely agricultural com- 
munity, but must have had a commercial character. 

As the book goes on, our attention is directed to the gradual acquisition 
by the boroughs of most of the characteristics with which we are familiar. 
‘Thus the ‘ farm’, in the sense in which the burgesses come to hold their 
town from the king at a fixed rent, is shown to be the result of the financial 
necessities of Richard I and John. The communal movement and the 
emergence of the ‘ mayor’ are similarly traced ; and it is shown how the 
borough council, at first a device for the better representation of the com- 
monalty, became the basis of the fifteenth-century close borough. 

Disquisitions are added on special points, e.g. the use of the term ‘barons’. 
And here it may be noted that there were ‘ barons’ of Hastings before 
the reign of Henry II, since they are mentioned in a Battle Abbey charter 
of Henry I which may be as early as Christmas, 1102 (Lincoln’s Inn : 
Hale MS. 87, f. 14). 

The final paper in the book is a revised version of an address on “The 
Study of Early Municipal History in England’ delivered to the British 
Academy in 1922, which makes a fitting conclusion, and illustrates by 
what it omits how much has since been added to our knowledge by the 
labours of scholars, particularly of Dr. Tait himself. C. Jounson. 


Sigillata Wares in the Near East (Reprinted from the Quarterly of the 
Department of Antiquities in Palestine, vol. vi). By J. H. Ixirre. 


103 : 72. Pp. 53. Oxford: University Press: London: Milford, 
1936. Is. 


This attempt to regularize our knowledge of the sigillata of the Near 
East is welcome, and Mr. Iliffe is to be congratulated on his endeavour to 
disentangle a difficult skein. 

In the past, ware of this kind, when found during the course of excava- 
tion, has received but scant attention, particularly from the point of view 
of stratification. In recent years, however, workers in this field have sought 
to remedy this defect, and we may look forward to a time when chaos will 
be converted into ordered sequence. Of this time, the work under review 
may be regarded asa herald. But much remains to be done. In the first 
place, it it necessary to enunciate a clear definition of what is meant by the 
term ‘ Sigillata’ and, in the process, to shed many confusing accretions. In 
the second, careful search should be made for the centres of manufacture 
of the sigillata wares so plentifully found on Near Eastern sites. Up to the 
present, ‘I'schandarli is the only manufacturing centre of importance which 
has been discovered. Again, much greater care must be taken in the record 
of stratification and of stratification-associations. Much material is to hand 
and Mr. Iliffe has made a courageous attempt to systematize it. 

A perusal of this work confirms an already formed opinion that the 
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investigator and excavator in the Near East would do well to discard much 
that has been written about this eastern Mediterranean fabric and concen- 
trate on stratification and associated ‘finds’. The available material must, 
of course, be used, but, in the absence of known centres of manufacture, 
it should, as far as possible, be stripped of such convenient labels as 
*Samian’ and ‘ Pergamene’ ware. We welcome Mr. Iliffe’s endeavours 
in this direction. It is only by some such methods that the investigator can 
hope to place Near Eastern sigillata in the same category as its Western 
congener, i.e. as an approximate chronological index. 

It has long been recognized that Italian sigillata owed much to Aegean 
influence—a circumstance to which attention has been directed by Dragen- 
dorff, Oxé, Oswald, Pryce, and others. Especially marked is this in- 
fluence in the matter of decorated relief, for bowls of the ‘ Megarian’ 
type can be traced down from the third century B.c. to their Italian suc- 
cessors. Some of these Italian ‘ Megarian’ vessels appear to have been 
made in the first century B.c. and are the evident forerunners of Arretine 
relief-ware.’ It is well that this derivative influence should be reaffirmed, 
but, in order to emphasize an already well-recognized fact, it is surely un- 
necessary that an unwarranted inference should be attributed toa perfectly 
straightforward passage, relating to western sigillata (see p. 2). 

Mr. Iliffe’s group-classification marks a distinct advance. Perhaps it 
would have been better to give the one ware whose centre of manufac- 
ture is well attested, that of Tschandarli, a section to itself, thus following 
the well-tried method which has been adopted in dealing with western 
sigillata. “The alignment of nearly related fabrics would naturally follow. 

The chronology of the plain sigillata of the Near East is as yet only 
partially known. Bearing in mind the limitations imposed by the frequent 
lack of careful record, the following observations are made with consider- 
able reservation. Mr. Iliffe has produced evidence which indicates the 
second century B.c. as the date of some of this ware (p. 3 fol.), and Mr. 
Homer Thompson assigns some ‘ Pergamene’ fragments, found at Athens, 
to the second half of the same century (Hesperia, iii, 472). Miss K. 
Kenyon informs me that at Samaria some ware of ‘ Pergamene’ type was 
found beneath the floor of a house, built c. 66 B.c., and a great quantity 
beneath the temple constructed by Herod c. 39-30 B.c. In the main it 
would, however, appear that the bulk of this ware should be placed in the 
last half of the first century B.c.* and the first half of the first century a.D.; 
in short, that the period 50 B.c.—a.p. 50 embraces its foruit. The frequent 
association of this fabric with Arretine ware furnishes one of the best 
criteria that we at present possess for dating purposes ; a criterion, however, 
that does not admit of precise application unless the details of individual 
discovery are known. Yet, in general, it may be assumed that the stamps 
of Italic potters and the types of their vessels afford a useful chronological 
index. In this connexion the sigillata at Olbia is especially worthy of 

* Oxé, ‘Rémisch-italische Beziehungen der friitharretinischen Reliefgefasse’, 
Bonn. Fahr. 138, 81 fol. See also Notizie degli Scavi, 1927, Tivoli, 374 fol. 

* Cf. Oxé, ‘Terra Sigillata aus dem Kerameikos’, 4¢4. Mitt. lii, 217, for 
typological characteristics which suggest a date before or about 30 B.c. 
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study, for it has been most carefully described, illustrated, and classified by 
Knipowitsch.' In her class A we find the late Italic potters P-CORNELIVS, 
hisslave ANTIOCHVS, C- AMVRIVS, GELLIVS zm planta pedis, NAEVIVS 
and VIBIENVS. ‘The period of activity of these potters must be assigned 
to the first third of the first century of our era, and perhaps, in some cases, 
a little later. The potter VIBIENVS should not be confused with the 
earlier worker C- VIBIVS.*, The period of Knipowitsch’s class B is 
assigned to the early first century B.c. and Mr. Iliffe suggests an even 
earlier date for some examples of this group (p. 8), but Mr. F. N. Pryce 
has shown that much of it must be assigned to the late Augustan Age 
(F.R.S. xviii, 243). A comparison of Knipowitsch’s Arretine class with 
her class B clearly demonstrates this point. Her Arretine potters are all 
of the early first century a.p. In both classes we find stamps im planta 
pedis, a form characteristic of late Italic ware. In class B are to be found 
many imitations of well-known Arretine firms. Compare, for example : 


Knipowitsch, Class B with Loeschcke, Ha/tern 


Fi. 1,2 = 4a 
1b 2a 
4 a 8 and g 
Ja 12 


Even in class C, the so-called ‘Pergamene’ ware, we note the same 
Arretine influence. It is also evident that Knipowitsch’s classes B and D 
(dating from the first half of the first century a.p.) were not divided by 
any appreciable hiatus of time; compare B1 and 3 with Digand 22. So 
also in her later wares (class E) Italic influence is evident. It is thus 
clear that the Near Eastern sigillata, as found at Olbia, owed much to 
western inspiration, and that in the early first century a.p. the stream of 
influence had been reversed. Whether this is also true of the sigillata 
of other Near Eastern sites, further investigation will show. But the wide- 
spread occurrence of eastern forms clearly derived from Italic types— 
though lacking their precision and sharpness of outline—is highly 
suggestive. At Tschandarli also, much of the sigillata is of the post- 
Augustan type and obviously made under the inspiration of the Italian 
potter (cf. Loeschcke, ‘ Sigillata~Tépfereien in Tschandarli’, 4th. Mitt. 
xxxvil, pl. xxvim, 1,15). Clearly, these kilns require further investiga- 
tion, as Loeschcke has suggested (op. cit. 407). 

Moreover, not only did the Italian potter find a ready market for his 
wares in the East Mediterranean littoral? but it is also probable that 
immigrant members of his craft settled in the Near East (cf. C - SENTIVS, 
P- 43). 

' Cf. Knipowitsch, ‘Die Keramik rémischer Zeit aus Olbia’, Rim.-Germ. 
Komm., iv, 

* Cr. Oxé, ‘ Arretinische Reliefgefiasse vom Rhein’, go-1, pl. xiv, 172, for 
the period of VIBIENVS. 

> It is probable that this market was still open to the late Italian potter in 
the Claudian period when, owing to the growth of the Gaulish industries, the 


Western provinces had ceased to import his wares through the ordinary channels 
of commerce. 
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The not infrequent association with Near East sigillata of platters with 
a Pompeian-red coating is interesting, for they are evidently of western 
manufacture. They have been found in such sites as Xanten, Haltern, 
Colchester, and Hofheim I ; consequently their date of production admits 
of a relatively precise assignment, i.e. 15 B.c.—a.D. 50. A comparison of 
examples found in the west and in the east reveals the same features—the 
same coloured coating of the interior of the plate, a similar micaceous 
paste, and the frequent decoration of the interior base by concentric, grooved 
circles (cf. Loeschcke, Haltern, pl. xiv, 75). This association, again, 
suggests a comparatively late date for some of the sigillata of the Near East. 

The author’s list of potters’ stamps, although admittedly incomplete, is 
of great value, for it embodies much useful information. In the present 
state of our knowledge the assignment of some approximate date to the 
sigillata of the Near East is largely dependent on the known period of 
activity of the Italian potters so frequently associated with it. The Italian 
potters in this list fall, broadly, into two categories ; (a) those whose chief 
activity may be assigned to the last third of the first century B.c., i.e. early 
Augustan, and (4) those whose chief activity may be attributed to the first 
third of the first century a.p., i.e. late Augustan-Tiberian. Naturally 
there is some over-lap, and the upper and lower limits of this classification 
cannot be regarded as clearly defined. Both categories are represented in 
Mr. Iliffe’s list, but the preponderance of stamps must be attributed to 
the late Augustan-Tiberian period—an attribution which is also supported 
by the frequency of impressions in planta pedis. he following potters are 
assigned to the Augustan period: Antiochus, Ateius, Cispius, Cornelius, 
Euhodus, Mahes, Naevius, and Rasinius; but there is good evidence to 
show that their main activity must be placed in the late Augustan- 
Tiberian period and perhaps in some cases a little later. It is true that 
the potter 4teius was already at work before the beginning of our era (cf. 
Oxé, Arretinische Reliefgefdsse vom Rhein, p. 37), but the bulk of the pro- 
ducts of his factories was undoubtedly later. The late date of many of 
his vessels, as found in the near East, is indicated by the seven stamps 7” 
planta pedis. In the case of Rasinius we are either dealing with a long- 
lived officina or with more than one potter. Thus, the decorated bowl, 
signed CERTVS RASIN, now in the Loeb collection (Chase, vii, 223), is 
undoubtedly early. His stamp has also been found at Corinth in circum- 
stances which suggest a date in the last quarter of the first century B.c. 
(cf. Comfort, American Fourn. Arch. xxxiii, 495). But that much of 
his work is late is indicated not only by ‘ find-spots’ but also by the 
frequent occurrence of stamps in planta pedis and the occasional use of 
the ansate label (p. 44). ‘The ansate stamp is late and highly characteristic 
of the decadent decorated work of the potters Xanthus and Naevius (cf. 
Oxé, op. cit., pls. x, 33, x1x, 89, xx, 93-4; pl. LXx, 313, 316, 319, 322). 

The Arretine plate, from Samaria, stamped L - TET! SAMIA (pp. 45, 
48), should not be relegated to south Gaul. Similar impressions of the 
early potter ZL. Tettius occur at Mont Beuvray (ante 5 B.c.) and at 
Xanten and Sels (Neuss), but they are absent from the somewhat later site of 
Haltern, founded c. 11 B.c. (cf. Bonn. Fahr. 119, p. 262 and 122, p. 372). 
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The stamp of 4. Perennius Crescens (pp. 31, 42) is late Augustan or 
Tiberian, probably the latter. Crescens was one of the latest workers in 
the Perennius factory. 

Many other points invite discussion, but space forbids. 

Finally, we would venture to register a tentative conclusion. If we 
may judge by the associated Arretine ware, much of this ‘ Near East 
Sigillata’ was manufactured in the last third of the first century B.c. and 
the first half of the first century a.p. The late Augustan-Tiberian period 
appears to have been the most productive. 

If this review has developed a somewhat critical trend, it is due to the 
conviction that this well-documented treatise will be the subject of 
frequent reference and consultation. 

We look forward with keen interest to Mr. Iliffe’s future work in this 


field. T. Davies Pryce. 


The Normans in Glamorgan, Gower, and Kidweli. By Lewis D. Nicuott. 
84x54. Pp. xviit+207. Cardiff: William Lewis (Printers) Ltd. 
1936. 8s. 6d. net. 


This book, the work of a landowner near Bridgend, is a welcome sign 
of the revived interest in the history of Wales which is finding its more 
academic expression in the new histories of Carmarthenshire and 
Glamorganshire. It is all the more welcome for its non-professional 
character. Mr. Nicholl has read and studied that magnificent quarry 
Clark’s Cartae et Munimenta de Glamorgan, and has drawn up a careful 
account of the English portions of the lordship and the principal families 
settled there. He has also used, and sometimes corrected and amplified, 
Clark’s ‘ Genealogies’, and both his bibliography and his text show that he 
has been at pains to acquire a knowledge of the background of feudal 
society which is often lacking in purely genealogical work. With these 
merits the book, it must be admitted, has some defects. It is not always 
well written, and the author is conscious that it contains much repetition, 
for which he apologizes. Moreover, there are trifling mistakes in detail 
which a professional historian would have avoided, such as the assertion 
that Robert fitz Hamo was wounded at Tinchebrai in 1106, whereas this 
occurred before Falaise in 1105. Again, more might have been done in 
the way of tracing the descent of the English estates of some of the 
Glamorgan lords. Thus, for instance, Robert le Sor, who ‘ must have 
been contemporary with Fitzhamon’ (p. 53), appears in the Abingdon 
chronicle as a witness to a grant by Robert fitz Hamo to Abingdon of 
land in Marlow, and was himself a landholder there as were Gilbert, 
Robert’s dapifer, Hubert de St. Quintin, and others. Neither the Book 
of Fees nor Feudal Aids appear in the bibliography, and a careful com- 
parison of their indexes with his own will probably provide Mr. Nicholl 
with some interesting additions to his genealogies. The topographical 
part of the work is also valuable, though it seems possible that the 
‘Laissa’ given by Richard de Granville to Neath was, as indeed the 
charter seems to say explicitly, in Devonshire (i.e. Ash in Iddesleigh) and 
not Monknash in Glamorgan. There is unfortunately no map in the 
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volume, so that the topographical details are not always easy to follow. 
But it is unfair to the book to close on a note of fault-finding. It is 
better to say that it will be a most useful guide to Clark’s monumental 
work, C. JoHNson. 


A History of St. Catherine's College, Cambridge. By W. H. S. Jonzs. 
10x 7%. Pp. xiv+414, 24 pls., 1 plan. Cambridge: at the University 
Press. 1936. 215. net. 

This beautiful book does honour to the ‘ printing house’ which accord- 
ing to a letter of 30th October 1696 (on p. 318), ‘the Stationers have 
given up... to the University upon so easy terms’. The author has 
been successively Bursar and Master of the college, and has had the 
advantage of all the material preserved there, as well as of the catalogue 
of the muniments made by our Fellow Mr. E. A. B. Barnard, and of 
his extracts from manuscripts in the British Museum and elsewhere. 
The history is divided into four sections, Site and Buildings, Domestic 
History, Biographical, and Finance. A second part, called Materials, 
gives extracts from printed and manuscript authorities, including Mr. 
Barnard’s Catalogue ; Letters, mainly from the papers of John Eachard, 
Master, 1675-9; Statutes, showing the differences between those of the 
Founder (1475-81), Edward VI (1549), and the successive reforms of 
1860 and 1882; the Library, giving G. E. Corrie’s edition of the list 
of books given by the Founder ; Estates and Income; and Agricultural 
Property. 

The plan adopted has led to a good deal of repetition and a certain 
lack of clarity in the argument, nor is the book any easier to use for 
having a somewhat scanty subject-index and a mere index of personal 
names which only covers Part I and omits all the lists on pp. 198-204, 
248-59, 282-9. Place-names are altogether omitted, though something 
might have been done by an index of them towards illustrating the local 
connexions of the college in London, Essex, and (especially) Yorkshire. 

The college has an interesting history. It has always been small, and 
had originally the aim of fostering the study of ‘Theology and Philosophy. 
It seems doubtful whether there were any undergraduates before the 
Reformation, and the limitation of the right to vote to foundation fellows, 
six in number, made elections difficult and led to the great Robinson 
scandal, of which Dr. Jones gives a full account, and one which reason- 
ably exonerates Robinson from the charge of dishonourable conduct which 
was so damaging to himself and to the college. He prints a memorandum 
by our Fellow Bishop Browne, which so far agrees with Robinson’s own 
account of the transaction as to leave no doubt of what actually happened. 
To those who have admired the charming view of the buildings as seen 
from Trumpington Street it will come as a surprise that the architect 
whose design determined their style is unknown, and that it was origin- 
ally intended to have a closed court, as shown in Loggan’s print. It is 
almost more remarkable that a scheme was prepared in 1913 for carrying 
this design into effect, a scheme which fortunately fell through. 

Small as the college is, or rather was, it produced Hoadly and Sherlock; 
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Cutts ‘the Salamander’, and John Bradford the martyr; J. B. Dykes 
and Neville Figgis; Addenbroke and Norman Moore; to make a varied 
selection from the condensed biographies here given. Some of them are 
too condensed ; for Cutts might have been given his peerage, and Dykes 
(at once best loved and best hated of hymn-writers) is only ‘a famous 
writer of church music’. 

The illustrations are well chosen and well produced, but it would have 
been pleasant to know who painted the portraits. C. Jounson. 


Robert Loder’s Farm Accounts, 1610-1620. Edited for the Royal Historical 
Society by G. E. Fussett. 8} x 63. Pp. xxxii+ 207. Camden Third 
Series, vol. lili. London: Royal Historical Society, 1936. 

This curious and interesting work has an antiquarian as well as a social 
and economic interest. It reminds us that the extreme rarity of intimate 
farm accounts before the middle of the seventeenth century is due to the 
fact that the medieval bailiffs account was a conventional record which 
ceased to be kept when demesne lands were leased in the sixteenth century. 
The gap was filled by ‘ Books of Husbandry’, till landlord or yeoman 
‘improvers’ in the seventeenth century gave us their own impressions. 

Another antiquarian interest is found in the link between the Black 
Prince’s manor of Harwell, granted by him to the impoverished chaplains 
of the college of St. Nicholas in Wallingford in 1361 and farmed side by 
side with the bishop of Winchester’s Harwell manor till the Dissolution of 
the colleges. But though we know more about the medieval Winchester 
manors than any others, what we really know about the bishop’s Harwell 
manor is due to the survival of this unique document; and yet the old 
‘ Bishop’s’ and ‘ Prince’s’ manor houses stand to-day in Harwell with their 
respective farms. 

It would seem that the chance survival of the ‘Farm Accounts’ of 
a Berkshire yeoman manor lord in the early years of the seventeenth 
century was unknown even to the inquisitive antiquaries of that well- 
provided county before their description in the Quarterly Review of January 
1931. Now that they have been edited with much pains and learning by 
an agricultural and economic expert, we may perhaps still find that this 
young and eager ‘ gentleman farmer’, whose ancestor bought so much of 
the ‘site’ of a dissolved religious college as lay in the village of Harwell 
some fifty years previously, was not aiming so high as this. He was 
not so much intent on keeping an account of the results of his farming 
as on preserving memoranda of the processes by which some very 
desirable results had been obtained and might be repeated in future. So 
much seems clear from the fact that though his efforts are framed in a 
show of clerkly Latin, they were termed and used by him as ‘ Notes’ 
or precedents of important occasions or decisions. None the less this 
chronological journal can give us a more or less orderly account of the 
farmer’s incomings and outgoings with his profits and losses. It is true 
that it is not so useful, for statistical purposes, as the old stock account, 
but it gives some glimpses of a handling of credits, debits, assets, and even 
of consumption charges and depreciation allowances that are surprisingly 
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intelligent and modern. There is, however, another feature of Jacobean 
farming that has been with the farmer always, though it was to some 
extent repressed by the heroic measures of the government in Tudor 
times. Our young farmer, especially in his bachelor days, seems to have 
been much exercised by the problem of an adequate supervision of the 
manservants and maidservants retained for menial services together with 
villagers employed permanently and also by day or piece work. His two 
maids were chiefly employed in farm work, and especially for such jobs 
as winnowing corn, malting barley, and picking or selling fruit. We find, 
however, a note in their master’s account book that it would have paid 
him better to have employed men to pick fruit, as they would have picked 
twice, and eaten only half, as much again. He was also worried by their 
love affairs, a complication which may explain some economic as well 
as social problems that are not unfamiliar to ourselves. By recourse 
to his ‘Notes’ and to detailed farm accounts (which apparently have 
not survived) Loder was convinced that one of his farm hands, in the 
‘affliction’ of such an attachment, had wasted much valuable grain by 
over-feeding the horses. An alternative solution is, of course, that the 
missing grain had been disposed of, but this possibility might have raised 
wider issues, for we are told in these ‘ Notes’ that the two maids, not being 
worth their keep for housework, had been put on to malting barley, and 
it was malt that could not be accounted for. Evidently our farmer, 
though his arithmetic was no stronger than his Latin, could ‘ put two and 
two together’. 

These unpleasant incidentsare indeed partly suppressed by a good-natured 
but conscientious employer. Nevertheless the evidence is interesting as, 
apart from the well-known complaints of unsatisfactory service, losses due 
to persistent if petty thieving is a sinister feature of the relations between 
employers and employed from Walter of Henley onwards which still 
awaits a frank and impartial treatment by writers on social and economic 
conditions. 

One explanation of Loder’s mildness of manner in these matters can 
perhaps be found in a religious exaltation which is revealed throughout his 
“Notes ’. All his successes are attributed to Divine aid and all his failures 
are only a ‘loving chastisement’ which he may or may not be conscious 
of having deserved, together with numerous references to scriptural illustra- 
tions of that harvest-field which was ever present in his mind. But though 
we are tempted to suppose that what Loder did not know about wheat, 
barley, and catch-crops was not worth knowing, it is a curious fact that 
his chief success was in the cultivation of fruit, and that he owed this 
largely to the accident of having been allowed by his uncles to look after 
the orchards himself before he came of age. This interesting information 
we also owe to his beloved ‘ Notes’. H. H. 


Oxoniensia. Vol. i. 93x7}. Pp. vit+222. Oxford: The Oxford 
Architectural and Historical Society. 1936. 
It is a remarkable fact that the early enthusiasm exhibited by the city 
of Oxford in the revival of the study of antiquities in the middle of the 
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last century suffered an early and almost total eclipse. The later trans- 
actions of the Oxford Architectural and Historical Society show to what 
rambling levels it had fallen by the end of the century. Oxford has, in 
recent years, produced many of the foremost workers in the modern 
scientific study of antiquity, but until the appearance of the publication 
under review, it has lacked any opportunity for local expression in this 
field. The first number of the new publication is now before us and is 
in every way worthy of the high position it should fill in archaeological 
literature. The format is that best suited to its purpose, the printing is 
admirable, and the content brings together a series of articles which are 
all of the highest value and interest. We extend to it our warmest good 
wishes for its long life and prosperity. 


The Archaeology of Sussex. By E. Cecat Curwen. 9? x5. Pp. xviii+ 

338. London: Methuen. 1937. 125. 6d. 

In the useful series of County Archaeologies of which this is the latest 
member, Dr. Cecil Curwen’s book is outstanding. Save on the west, 
the boundaries of sea and native forest give his subject an archaeological 
unity and completeness which few counties can rival; and that sense of 
unity is emphasized by the fact that the author of the book is also in large 
measure himself the author of scientific archaeology in Sussex. “The work 
of exploration and recension carried out or inspired during the spare 
moments of some fifteen years by the Curwens, father and son, has given 
Sussex a position second to none save Wiltshire, in the annals of modern 
archaeological research. 

Dr. Curwen remarks that his book is a ‘popular work’. In other 
words his documentation is deliberately restricted, and he maintains 
contact with a summary general background which inevitably courts 
occasional comment but is nevertheless skilfully sketched. Such work 
demands a fine sense of balance. It is easy enough (in matters anti- 
quarian) to be a journalist; it is not difficult to be an expert. But only 
an artist can combine the two, and Dr. Curwen—who, on the one hand, 
presents the neolithic camp of Whitehawk as ‘the Brighton of Abraham’s 
day’ and, on the other, makes plain the fine adjustments of Iron Age A, 
B, and C—is conscious of the art. His book fits comfortably into the 
shelves of the non-professing antiquary. To the professor it is essential. 

With the all-important exception of the Piltdown skull, Sussex has 
hitherto presented few Pleistocene problems to the archaeologist ; and the 
mesolithic, now that it has been straightened out by Dr. Grahame Clark 
and disencumbered of its famous (but medieval) kitchen-midden at 
Hastings, makes an easy and distinctive pattern on the map. But the 
neolithic phase (which is in Sussex almost entirely a product of the Drs. 
Curwen) presents more elusive difficulties. “These are partly cultural and 
partly structural, and of all known sites the Whitehawk camp at Brighton 
seems at present most likely to throw further light on both. Structurally, 
the post-holes in the ramparts and entrance of Whitehawk are sufficiently 
numerous—largely owing to the somewhat exceptional preservation of the 
earthworks—to justify a further investigation of a considerable stretch of 
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them, with a view to the definite establishment of the precise function 
of this little-understood feature of the neolithic plan. Such work is over- 
due; for it cannot be said at present that any of the main structural 
problems of our ‘causewayed’ camps has been adequately settled. A 
quarter of the resources expended annually (with excellent effect) upon 
Romano-British fieldwork would suffice to meet this need. The second 
problem is itself a twofold one. The provisional ascription of certain 
pottery-types at Whitehawk to a conglomerate A and B culture holds 
the field, but is not entirely satisfactory, particularly in the scarcity of such 
cross-breeding on other sites where A and B are contemporary; and the 
special excellence of some of the supposed hybrids is not altogether easy 
to explain on this hypothesis. Again, the relationship of the beaker- 
cultures to the two neolithic groups is an obscurity which Whitehawk 
raises afresh. On that site an interval of time appears to be indicated 
between the neolithic and beaker phases, but there is no helpful hint as 
to the nature of the end of neolithic Whitehawk or the extent of the 
reoccupation. In short, the vital points of junction between Neolithic 
A and B and the three main south-eastern groups of beaker constitute 
a series of cultural problems which converge in a remarkable degree 
upon this Brighton site and are freshly emphasized by Dr. Curwen’s 
restatement of the evidence. 

The varying agricultural environment of the successive prehistoric 
cultures in Sussex is a subject to which the author has devoted much 
profitable attention, and is well summarized in his book. No modern 
discussion of cereal origins is perhaps complete without some reference to 
the results achieved by Vavilov and his colleagues in the investigation of 
‘centres of diversity’, especially since English summaries (notably in 
J. B. S. Haldane’s The Inequality of Man) are readily available. More- 
over the thesis, even though (to the reviewer’s thinking) unproved, that 
strip-fields occasionally go back behind the Roman conquest might use- 
fully have been mentioned as a means of stimulating the reader’s alertness 
to new ideas. It is at least certain that many so-called ‘ Celtic’ fields are 
of extremely varying shape and size, as the Sussex plans themselves 
indicate. But it would be churlish to lay stress upon these minor modi- 
fications in a general survey by one of the discoverers of the only known 
Late Bronze Age I farmsteads in Britain (Park Brow and Plumpton 
Plain). Indeed the summary of the important material of this period 
from Sussex marks the extent of advancing knowledge in a province 
almost unknown to pre-War archaeology. 

With the treatment of the Iron Age material—most of it again due to 
Curwen fieldwork—the author is admittedly at variance (in practice 
rather than in precept) with the reviewer on one point. The primary 
threefold subdivision of the later pre-Roman Iron Age, by Otto Tischler, 
into La Teéne Early, Middle, and Late (or I-III) was based mainly upon 
the easily recognizable development of two common metal forms: the 
fibula and the sword-chape. “These metal objects had at all times a wide 
and speedy distribution through central and north-western Europe, and 
form the bond between many local cultures which are otherwise strongly 
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differentiated. The absolute dating of the three phases is a matter for 
discussion: the present tendency in north-western Europe is to begin 
La ‘Téne nearer to Tischler’s date of 400 B.c. than to Reinecke’s amend- 
ment of 500 B.c. But whatever readjustment may be necessary from time 
to time in the absolute dating, as a general guide to relative chronology 
Tischler’s classification remains basically intact, and no other system with 
a commensurate validity has been proposed. Within this comprehensive 
framework the regional classification of cultures (mainly on the basis of 
pottery) becomes feasible and necessary. In Britain, Mr. Christopher 
Hawkes’s inspired classification of the Iron Age into A, B, and C seems 
likely, with further elaboration and local subdivision and possibly a more 
far-reaching subdivision of B, to hold the field for a long time to come. 
But, in the interests of clarity of thought and economy of nomenclature, 
it cannot be too strongly emphasized that Mr. Hawkes’s system is cultural 
and not chronological: that, for example, Iron Age A in Somerset may 
have a very different chronological connotation from Iron Age A in Kent 
or even in different parts of Somerset itself. Indeed, the whole value of 
the Hawkes system is that it zs cultural and, by releasing cultural problems 
from the stranglehold of an artificially unified chronology, enables the 
archaeologist to appraise freely the interaction or independence of forward 
or backward districts. Mr. Hawkes’s A, B, C does not replace Tischler’s 
system ; it supplements it in respect of Britain. Thus British Iron Age A 
and B may both be associated with La Tene II brooches and may fall 
partially within Tischler’s Middle La Teéne period; and A, B, and C 
may all equate in part with his Late La Tene. 

Now if, having with Mr. Hawkes’s help achieved this most valuable 
emancipation of culture from chronology, we proceed to apply a series of 
definite chronological values to the cultural connotation, we shall soon 
find ourselves back in the old muddle from which Mr. Hawkes has 
released us. Of all the cultural phases of prehistoric Britain, the most 
intensely individualized from district to district is the Early Iron Age— 
a fact due doubtless to the intense development of agriculture at that 
period and the consequently self-supporting and self-sufficient economy 
of local population-groups. On any given site we may and, indeed, must 
if possible ascribe a period of duration to the cultural elements which that 
site exhibits. But if we begin, in what is, in effect, an archaeological 
handbook, to apply the term ‘Iron Age A 2’ (for example) as a substitute 
for ‘Early La ‘Téne II’, we are taking, on the plea of ‘ simplification ’, 
a definite and dangerous step towards the impoverishment of the cultural 
A, B, C classification. Dr. Curwen, of course, knows exactly what he is 
about when he does this, but lesser folk are more readily confused, and 
in fact much confusion in this matter already exists. The dilemma is of 
that rare kind where increased simplification is likely to mean increased 
confusion. 

From this academic dispute it is pleasant to turn again to Dr. Curwen’s 
recension of the actual material. His region includes six fortified hill- 
towns, and these have for the most part been sufficiently explored 
to enable the author to discuss effectively their political and territorial 
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relationship with one another. The downlands west of the Adur fall 
naturally into four river-bounded tracts, each seemingly a small tribal area 
dominated by its hill-town. East of the Adur, the Caburn seems ulti- 
mately to have established a sort of overlordship over the whole remaining 
stretch of the South Downs. The western series of hill-towns was 
apparently depopulated about the time of the arrival of the Belgae in the 
Ist century B.c., and was perhaps superseded by a new Belgic administra- 
tive centre at Chichester or Selsey, on the coastal plain. The eastern 
citadel, the Caburn, alone lasted into the Roman period, in an apparently 
non-Belgic area. Dr. Curwen produces chapter and verse for this scheme, 
and thus gives to his Sussex Iron Age an historical structure such as no 
other region of Britain can at present show. The example may be com- 
mended to workers in other regions. 

The chapter on Iron Age pottery analyses the local types and fabrics 
perhaps as thoroughly as the present deficiency of comparative material 
from France will allow. It may be suggested, however, that certain 
elements in the Sussex (and other) groups of Iron Age B reached our 
shores less via Brittany—whence much of our south-western B seems 
indeed to be derived—than directly from the regions of the Seine and the 
Marne. Both the shouldered type with bead-rim (e.g. from the Trundle) 
and the ‘saucepan’ pot with bead-rim (e.g. from the Trundle and 
Brighton) are types which were fully developed on the Marne in La Tene I. 
Thus at least fourteen bead-rim ‘saucepans’ were found in the La Téne 
part of the cemetery at Les Jogasses alone, and it is unwarranted and 
unnatural to take them to Sussex by way of Armorica. Here, as so often, 
we are baffled by the neglect of this period by our French colleagues. 

In regard to the Roman period the reader is referred for details to the 
Victoria County History. The county is representative of Roman Britain 
in the possession of a fortress, a walled town, and several villas and native 
villages ; but it presents also a feature of more than ordinary interest in 
the extent of its recoverable relics of upland agriculture. Mr. G. A. 
Holleyman’s map of downland fields, of which many must have been in 
use in Romano-British times, is one of the most important of modern 
additions to our knowledge of the economics of Roman Britain. 

In a last chapter entitled ‘ Limbo’, Dr. Curwen groups a number of 
unknown quantities, of which the most striking is the well-known dyke- 
system outside Chichester. Nothing is at present known of the period of 
these dykes; and the reader leaves Dr. Curwen’s book with the hope 
that, in a second edition, he may be found to have removed them, as he 
has removed so many other Sussex problems, out of limbo. 

The book is well produced and well illustrated, thanks in no small 
measure to the masterly draughtsmanship of Mr. Robert Gurd. One 
reservation only suggests itself: the publishers have adopted the hideous 
foreign habit of carrying the half-tone illustrations to the extreme edge 
of the page—a course to be deprecated on all grounds, aesthetic and 
practical. R. E. M. W. 
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Antiquity, March 1937:—The Roman Orient and the Far East, by 
C. G. Seligman; Prehistory and the Romantic movement, by S. Piggott; 
The Coleraine hoard, by H. Mattingly, J. W. E. Pearce, and T. D. 
Kendrick ; Vasa Samia, by F. O. Waagé; Scandinavian rock-engravings, 
by G. Clark ; The mother-goddess of Gandhara, by Major D. H. Gordon; 
The lighter side of archaeology, by E. C. Curwen; The use of wood in 
megalithic structures, by A. Vayson de Pradenne; Tribulum-flint from 
Sussex; A flanged axe from Greece; Megalithic remains, South Uist ; 
The Chiltern white crosses; The Calleva of Eppillus; Cambay beads. 

The Archaeological Fournal, vol. 93, part 1:—The Honourable Corps 
of Gentlemen-at-Arms, by Col. C. de W. Crookshank ; Some British 
medieval seal-matrices, by P. Nelson; Sir William Burrell’s ‘ Sacrament’ 
tapestry, by H. C. Marillier; Notes on the relationship'of ‘ Jews’ Court’ 
and the Lincoln synagogue, by Helen Rosenau; The Hunsbury hill-fort, 
Northants., by C. I. Fell; Unusual forms of Terra Sigillata, by J. A. 
Stanfield. 

Fournal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, vol. 44, no. 8:— 
The tyranny of intellect: a study of the mind of Sir Christopher Wren, 
in relation to the thought of his time, by J. Summerson. 

Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. 21 :—Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
by E. Gilson ; Laurence Nowell and the discovery of England in ‘Tudor 
times, by R. Flower; Marsilius of Padua, by C. W. Previté-Orton ; The 
literacy of the medieval English kings, by V. H. Galbraith ; The Goidels 
and their predecessors, by T’. F. O’Rahilly. 

British Museum Quarterly, vol. 11, no. 2:—An Indian medieval sculp- 
ture; Jutish ornaments from Kent; The Reginald R. Cory bequest ; 
Greek and Roman coins; English coins from the Laurence collection ; 
A late Geometric Attic amphora; A Hellenistic portrait; Bronzes from 
Iran and elsewhere; A charter of Samson, abbot of Bury; The Black- 
borough chartulary and the library of Sir Henry Spelman; Little 
Wymondley priory; The Lane bequest; Arabic medieval manuscripts ; 
Early books on surgery; Incunabula; Boazio’s map of Ireland, c. 1600. 

The Burlington Magazine, February 1937 :—A glass painting by the 
Master E. S., by W. Cohn. 

March 1937 :—Some embroidered vestments at Danzig, by J. T. A. 
Burke; The Stanningfield doom, by E. T. Long; The relief of St. Martin 
at Bassenheim, by H. Eichler. 

April 1937 :—An early Chou bronze, by W. P. Yetts. 

The Connoisseur, February 1937 :—Farly silver in the collection of 
Viscount and Viscountess Lee of Fareham, by C. R. Beard; The art of 
James Banford, painter of Derby ceramics, i, by Major W. H. Tapp; 
Thomas Hollis and his drawings of old London, by E. Beresford Chan- 
cellor; Scarabs and Ushaptiu, by P. F. Clinton; A further note on the 
decoration of Scottish pistols. 

March 1937:—The craft of furniture-making in the sixteenth and 
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seventeenth centuries, by R. W. Symonds; Tudor embroideries in the 
collection of Sir Frederick Richmond, by A. F. Kendrick. 

April 1937 :—Bozzetti and modelletti, by W. Born ; Some early silver 
toys, by Commander G. E. P. How; The art of James Banford, ii, by 
Major W. H. Tapp. 

Folk-Lore, vol. 48, no. 1 :—Notes on medieval English representations 
of the Resurrection of our Lord, by W. L. Hildburgh. 

History, March 1937 :—Westminster abbey and the Coronation service, 
by L. E. Tanner; History in the making, by Sir Charles Peers; The 
present state of archaeological evidence for the Anglo-Saxon conquest, by 
J. N. L. Myres; Historical revision, Ixxx, The Younger Pitt and the 
House of Lords, by A. S. Turberville. 

The English Historical Review, April 1937 :—Gildas and the civitates 
of Britain, by C. E. Stevens; The ‘lost’ Sirmond manuscript of Bede’s 
‘Computus’, by C. W. Jones; The clergy in the Easter parliament, 
1285, by H. G. Richardson and G. Sayles; The development and signifi- 
cance of the Salic law of the French, by J. M. Potter; The French 
plebiscite of 1870 and the Catholics, by J. W. Pickersgill ; An Arrouasian 
general chapter, by Rev. H. E. Salter; Beatrice of Falkenburg, the third 
wife of Richard of Cornwall, by F. R. Lewis; “two East Yorkshire wage 
assessments, 1669, 1679, by R. K. Kelsall ; Oxford, Bolingbroke and the 
Pretender’s place of residence, 1711-14, by H. N. Fieldhouse ; The dis- 
continuance of the Eve-of-Session meetings at the Cockpit, by E. Hughes. 

The Library, new series, vol. 17, no. 4:—The Lausanne edition of 
Beckford’s Vathek, by J. Carter; Sir William Berkeley’s The Lost Lady, 
by R. C. Bald; Playford versus Pearson, by C. L. Day and E. B. Murrie; 
An unknown edition of the Ilias, by P. Auerbach ; A proof-sheet of 1606, 
by W. W. Greg ; George Sandys’s account of Campania, by E. S. de Beer; 
A note on Milton’s Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, by M. Kelley ; Storage 
of printed sheets in the seventeenth century, by J. H. Pershing; The 
third edition of Francis Godwin’s The Man in the Moone, by G. McColley. 

Man, February 1937:—A modern ‘ Kernos’ vessel from ‘Tiflis, by 
Prof. J. L. Myres; A figurine vase from Tiflis, by Prof. J. L. Myres. 

March 1937 :—On the causes of grey and black coloration in pre- 
historic pottery, by V. G. Childe. 

April 1937 :—The status of pithecanthropus, by W. E. Le Gros Clark ; 
Stone Age sites in Northern Rhodesia, by F. B. Macrae and D. G. 
Lancaster; A late Helladic vase from Tell Duweir in Palestine, by J. L. 
Starkey. 

The Mariner’s Mirror, vol. 23, no. 2:—The Admiralty, ii, by Sir 
Oswyn Murray; The curraghs of Ireland, ii, by J. Hornell; British 
corvettes of 1875; the six composite sisters, by Admiral G. A. Ballard; 
Lucas Janszoon Wagenaer, a chapter in the history of guide-books for 
seamen, by Capt. D. Gernez; The Ship-money fleet, by Florence E. 
Dyer; More light on Bligh and the Bounty, by D. B. Smith. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 5th ser., vol. 9, part 9 :—Pedigrees 
and heraldic notes from the collection of Gregory King; The Washing- 
tons of Sulgrave; Inglos of Loddon Inglos, Norfolk ; Grant of arms to 
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Kelsey of Chelmsford, Essex, 1634; A theatrical family; Tildesley of 
Staffordshire ; Herefordshire pedigrees ; Bunting wills, proved at Canter- 
bury 1396-1616; Administrations of the archdeaconry of Northampton. 

Numismatic Chronicle, 5th ser., vol. 16, part 4:—A find of archaic 
coins from south-west Asia Minor, by E. $. G. Robinson; Notes on the 
Oxford collection: 2, Mysia, Troas, and Aeolis, by J. G. Milne; Coins 
from Petra, etc., by E. $. G. Robinson; The Southsea find of fourth- 
century silver coins, by the late H. A. Grueber, edited by J. Allan; A 
small hoard of silver pennies found at Dunfermline in 1896, by L. A. 
Lawrence, with a note on the jug, by G. C. Dunning; Notes on the 
Society’s history, by L. A. Lawrence; The Cleeve Prior hoard of 1811, 
by B. H. St. J. O’Neil; Three Roman coin hoards, by C. H. V. Suther- 
land; Is the caliph bare-headed on Umaiyad coins? by J. Walker. 

Vol. 17, part 1 :—Eugenius and his eastern colleagues, by J. W. E. 
Pearce; ‘The coinage of Henry VI restored ; notes on the London mint, 
by D. Allen; Multan: the house of gold, by R. B. Whitehead. 

The British Numismatic Fournal, vol. 22, part 1 :—Remarks on the 
silver coinage of Henry VI, by H. A. Parsons; Some notes on Australian 
currencies, by F. Gardner; The die for Stephen’s coinage in the Guild- 
hall museum, and secondary evidence there of an unpublished penny of 
Henry I, by W. J. Andrew; The Stamford and Peterborough mints, i, 
by W. C. Wells; Notes on the long-cross coinage of Henry III, 1247- 
1250, by W. C. Wells. 

Fournal of Roman Studies, vol. 26, part 2:—The Patria of Tacitus, 
by Mary L. Gordon ; Gaius and the Grand Cameo of Paris, by J. P. V. D. 
Balsdon; M. ‘Titius and the Syrian command, by Lily R. Taylor ; The 
new fragments of Gaius, iii, The legis actiones, by F. de Zulueta; The 
Bucheum stelae, a note, by W. W. Tarn; The Antonine frontier in 
Scotland, by I. A. Richmond; Trade between the Roman Empire and 
the free Germans, by Olwen Brogan; Another interpretation of the 
‘Constitutio Antoniniana’, by A. H. M. Jones; Roman Britain in 1935, 
by M. V. Taylor and R. G. Collingwood. 

Transactions of the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society, vol. 10, part 3 :— 
Medieval music, by Dom A. Hughes; The treatment of reredoses, by 
Prof. A. E. Richardson; Plan of Glastonbury abbey church, restored to 
the year 1539, showing suggested arrangements, by A. E. Henderson. 

The South-Eastern Naturalist and Antiquary, 1935 :—Early Christian 
Art in the British Isles, by T. D. Kendrick ; The Bournemouth District 
in the Bronze Age, by J. Bernard Calkin. 

Saga-Book of the Viking Society, vol. 11, part 3:—The conception of 
Fate in early Teutonic and Celtic religion, by A. G. Van Hamel; The 
early literary relations of England and Scandinavia, by A. H. Smith; 
Legal borrowings from Norse in Old and Middle English, by E. S. 
Olszewska ; The Song of Roland in the Faroés, by N. Smith-Dampier ; 
The alliterative pattern ABBC in P ulur, by K. Malone; The Norse 
settlement of North Scotland in its geographical setting, by A. C. O’Dell ; 
Place-names of Aurland parish in Sogn, Norway, by G. T. Flom. 

Old-Lore Miscellany of the Viking Society, vol. 10, part 2 :—The legend 
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of Dil Mac Righ Lochlann, Lochpooltiel, Skye, by J. Mackinnon; The 
Men of Noroway contra the Men of Orkney, by W. C. Fairweather and 
R. Meldau; A Journey from Sutherland and Caithness to Edinburgh in 
1737, edited by J. Mowat; Journal of an expedition to Shetland in 1834, 
by Edward Charlton, M.D., edited by A. W. Johnston. 

Canterbury Cathedral Chronicle, April 1937 :—Tomb of Henry IV and 
Joan of Navarre; A monastic register of the fifteenth century ; Visitation 
of the cathedral monastery by Archbishop Bourchier in 1484; Transla- 
tion of Louis VII’s charter of 1179. 

Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, new series, vol. 8, pt. 1, 1934 :— 
The bee-hive hut, or Fougou, at Bosporthennis. 

Proceedings of the Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field Club, vol. 25, pt. 2 :— 
Romano-British Pottery from the site of the Girls’ High School, Denmark 
Road, Gloucester, by CharlesGreen ; A probable site of a Round Barrow, 
by C. I. Gardiner ; Iron Slag from West Grange Villa, by O. Davies; 
A Roman Bronze Brooch from Eastington, by C. I. Gardiner. 

Proceedings of the University of Durham Philosophical Society, vol. 9, 
pt. 3:—Examination of a Roman chisel from Chesterholm, by C. E. 
Pearson and J. A. Smythe. 

Transactions of the Essex Archaeological Society, vol. 22, part 1 :—Wall- 
paintings in Essex churches: vi, Little Easton, Hadleigh, and Wendens 
Ambo, by E. W. Tristram and Rev. G. M. Benton; The churchwardens’ 
accounts of Heybridge, by Rev. W. J. Pressey; A wooden pax at 
Sandon, by Rev. J. F. Williams; Camulodunum: excavations at Col- 
chester in 1935, by M. R. Hull; The two Birch Holts, by Miss A. D. 
Harrison; The monument of the first Lord Rich at Felsted, by Mrs. 
Esdaile; Colchester Hall (Takeley) charters, by Miss J. S. A. Macaulay 
and Miss I. M. Russell; The Audley chapel in Berechurch church, by 
K. R. Mabbitt; Thurstan son of Wine, by Rev. J. L. Fisher; A family 
bible with embroidered binding dated 1613, by Rev. G. M. Benton; 
Visitations held in the Archdeaconry of Essex in 1686, by Rev. W. J. 
Pressey ; An early post-Conquest doorway and door found at Elmstead 
church, by Rev. G. M. Benton; Earthquake and inundation at St. Osyth; 
Sacring bell formerly at Bocking; Perforated stone adze-like axe from 
Cressing; A hospital at Chaureth; Harlow place-names; Nicholas 
Disbrowe of Saffron Walden and Hartford, Connecticut, 1613-83; 
Roman stone coffin discovered at Chadwell Heath; A rhyming will of 
1563; Miles Gray I, bell-founder of Colchester ; Inscriptions on columns 
in Rayleigh church; The ferry at Tilbury; Rectors of Harlow; The 
ward-staff of Ongar Hundred; Wall-painting discovered at Southfields, 
Dedham ; A chapel at Shapens in Great Chishall; Vineyards, Copford ; 
Vicars of Saffron Walden. 

The Essex Naturalist, vol. 24, pt. 5; vol. 25, pt. 1:—An ancient 
Graveyard near Nazeing, by S. Hazzledine Warren; The Evolution of 
the coastal drainage of Essex, pt. 1, by Rupert Coles. 

The Essex Review, April 1937 :—William Henry, Earl of Rochford, 
by K. Walker; Panel picture at Steeple Bumpstead; The site of the 
battle of Assandun or Assingdon, by F. W. Steer; A solemn mass for the 
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prosperity of Colchester ; The book of the foundation of Walden abbey, 

by H. Collar; Harlow in the middle ages, by Rev. J. L. Fisher; Little 
Baddow in the sixteenth century, by Rev. J. Berridge ; Essex inscriptions 
in Suffolk churchyards, by C. Partridge ; The forest of Essex, by Rev. J. L. 
Fisher. 

Archaeologia Cantiana, vol. 48:—A few letters from my scrapbook, 
chiefly of Kentish historians, by F. W. Cock ; The Wilmington charter 
of a.p. 700, by G. Ward; A brass at Nonington, by R. Griffin; The 
sacrist’s rolls of Christ Church, Canterbury, by C. $. Woodruff; The 
medieval painted glass of Mersham, by C. R. Councer; The common- 
place book of Faversham, by Miss K. M. E. Murray; John Sprott, rector 
of Crundale, 1431-66, by H. Wacher; Eltham churchwardens’ accounts, 
by V. J. B. Torr and A. Vallance; Excavation at Bigberry camp, 
Harbledown, by R. F. Jessup and N. C. Cook; The Court Rolls and 
other records of the manor of Ightham as a contribution to local history, 
by Sir Edward Harrison; Roman sites and finds, Stour Street, Canter- 
bury, by H. T. Mead and K. H. Jones; The House of the White Friars, 
Sandwich, a.pD. 1272, by W. P. D. Stebbing; Two hitherto unknown 
views of Sir Roger Manwood’s great house at Hackington; An early relic 
of Kent cricket; ‘ Incense-cup’ from Canterbury; Stone coffin lids from 
Tonbridge priory ; Bronze fifteenth-century crucifix from New Romney ; 
A hoard of Roman coins from Maidstone ; The hearth tax for Speldhurst 
in 1663; A Court Leet and Court Baron record for the manor of Deal 
Prebend in 1708; The response of the parish of Ash and its neighbours 
to the fear of a French invasion in 1798 ; Howbury moated manor house, 
Crayford; Dene hole at Gravesend; An early bill of lading. 

Transactions of the Leicestershire Archaeological Society, vol. 19, part 1 :— 
Medieval Cossington, based on the researches of the late G. F. Farnham, 
by S. H. Skillington, with architectural notes on the rectory, by A. Herbert; 
Fletcher documents in the Leicester city museum: an inventory, by Ann 
Deeley; A rector of Bruntingthorpe, by H. Goodacre; Further notes on 
the Anglian and Scandinavian settlement of Leicestershire, by W. G. 
srg Catalogue of the library of Leicester abbey, by the late M. R. 
ames. 

The Lincolnshire Magazine, vol. 2, nos. 3-8 :—Archaeology from the 
air, by Captain R. de la Bere; The drainage of the Witham Fens, pt. 1, 
Roman Conditions; pt. 2, The Work of the Romans, by F. H. Tomes. 

Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archaeological Society, new 
series, vol. 7, part 3 :—Post-Roman London, by Sir Montague Sharpe ; 
Some earthworks of the north-west of Middlesex, by H. Braun; The 
village of Crouch End, Hornsey, by W. McB. Marcham; The earliest 
mention of Bow church, by B. W. Kissan; London’s first castle, by H. 
Braun ; John Stow Commemoration: address by C. W. F. Goss; The 
Norman castle of South Mymms, by C. L. Davis; Sanctuary at 
St. Sepulchre’s, Holborn, c. 1499, by C. A. Bradford. 

Report of the Marlborough College Natural History Society, 1936 :—The 
curtain wall of Marlborough castle, by H. C. Brentnall. 

Transactions of the St. Albans and Hertfordshire Architectural and 
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Archaeological Society, 1936:—The Verulamium excavations, 1930 to 
1936; Verulamium 1936: note on the excavation of the site for a pro- 
posed pavilion, by A. W. G. Lowther; ‘The ‘ Halsmede’ site, by V. F. 
Rees; Old Gorhambury, by J. C. Rogers; The Myddelton and Witte- 
wronge families, by J. W. Lydekker; The castle of More, by H. Braun ; 
Romano-British pit-dwellings at Letchworth, by W. P. Westell; An 
eighteenth-century rector of Wheathamstead, by J. H. Busby; A St. Albans 
worthy: Dr. Nathaniel Cotton (1705- 1788), by C. E. Jones; A reputed 
British hammered natural copper spearhead, by A. E. Robinson ; Antiqui- 
ties or African currency, by A. E. Robinson. 

Transactions of the Shropshire Archaeological Society, vol. 48, part 2 :— 
The book trade in Shropshire, by L. C. Lloyd; Henley Hall, by H. T. 
Weyman; Deed relating to land behind the walls, Shrewsbury, by M. 
Peele ; Shrewsbury burgesses, sixteenth to seventeenth centuries ; Founda- 
tion charter of Shrewsbury School ; Excavations at Lloyds Bank, Shrews- 
bury, by H. E. Forrest; Thomas Ashton, headmaster of Shrewsbury 
School ; White Ladies ; Plaish. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 6, no. 5 :—The custumal of Winchel- 
sea, by W. M. Homan; The acts of the Chichester chapter, 1618-40, 
by W. D. Peckham ; Some Sussex bookplates of the eighteenth century, 
by Harriet K. James; Crop-marks on Stoughton Down, by E. C. Cur- 
wen; The widows of Sir Edmund de Passele, by L. F. Salzman; Aug- 
mentation of Chidham vicarage, 1541, by W. D. Peckham; Sussex 
entries in London Registers, by W. H. Challen; The Kington brass ; 
Sussex church plans, xxxix, St. Mary, Sidlesham ; Warrant for the pay- 
ment for the carriage of Government letters, 1597 ; Stane street north of 
Pulborough ; Roman burial urn from Hardham camp ; Westham church. 

Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, vol. 33, part 2:-—A Bronze Age 
whetstone from Carpley Green; A polished flint axe from Harrogate ; 
A Bronze Age beaker from Whitweli Hill; Cup and Ring stone; The 
foundation of chantries in the counties of Nottingham and York, by 
Marjorie A. Riley ; Prehistoric cultivation at Grassington, West York- 
shire, by A. Raistrick; The castle and the tolbooth: a sixteenth-century 
dispute in Knaresborough, by W. A. Atkinson; Two spearheads of the 
Middle Saxon period from Ferrybridge, by J. D. Cowen; A catalogue 
of illustrations of churches in the undivided diocese of Ripon, by G. E. 
Kirk ; Roman Yorkshire, 1936, by Mary Kitson Clark. 

Annual Report of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, 1936 :—Note on 
a Mithraic stone at York, by W. C. Priestley ; Notes on some Roman 
mask or face vases in the Yorkshire Museum, by W. E. Collinge. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, vol. 91, part 2:—Presidential Address, by 
W. D. Carée; Linguistic divides in North Wales: a study in historical 
geography, by D. IT. Williams; Excavations on the site of the Roman 
fort at Caerhun, by P. K. Baillie Reynolds; Excavations at Twyn y 
Cregen, Llanarth, Monmouthshire, by B. H. St. J. O’Neil and A. H. 
Foster-Smith ; The long cairns of tee Brecknockshire Black mountains, 
by W. F. Grimes ; The church of St. Mary, Llanfair-juxta-Harlech, by 
R. Richards and R. G. Lloyd; Two Bronze Age burials from Wales, 
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by W. F. Grimes; A thirteenth-century bronze pot from Barmouth ; 
Two polished stone axes from Carmarthenshire; Hammer or mace 
from Oxwich, Glamorgan; A slide-car at Blaencorrwg, Glamorgan ; 
Roman coin from Gorseinon, Glamorgan; Cardiganshire salt smugglers; 
Socketed celt found near Llangollen, Denbighshire, in 1825 ; Sudbrook 
excavations, 1936; Penmark, Glamorgan, scratch dials; Dolgelly town 
sundial; Caerleon excavations, 1936; Parc le Breos, Gower; Report of 
the Annual Meeting held at Abergavenny. 

Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, vol. 8, part 3 :—The dispute 
between Llywelyn ap Gruffydd and Gruffydd ap Gwenwynwyn, 1278- 
82, by A. J. Roderick; ‘The Guilsfield coin hoard, 1935, by B. H. St. J. 
O’Neil ; Current work in Welsh archaeology. 

Transactions of the Caradoc and Severn Valley Field Club, vol. 9, part 4:— 
Early history of the Clun Valley, by H. C. Jones; England in the time 
of Caractacus, by H. E. Forrest. 

Montgomeryshire Collections, vol. 44, part 2:—A study of Place-names 
in Montgomeryshire, by D. M. Ellis; The bailiffs of Montgomery, by 
J. D. K. Lloyd; St. Mary’s church, Welshpool : its structural growth, 
by W. J. N. Millard; Hirnant, by R. Richards; An ancient hand plough, 
by R. Richards; Notes on another kind of groove, by C. Morris and R. U. 
Sayce; Public footpaths and bridle paths in Guilsfield Without, by A. S 
Davies ; Notes on rural culture in Powys, by R. U. Sayce. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. 70 :—Anni- 
versary Address, by Sir George Macdonald; Two inscribed stones of the 
Early Christian period from the Border district, by Sir George Macdonald ; 
Post-Reformation tombstones in the Cathedral churchyard, St. Andrews, 
by Sir George Macdonald ; An unrecorded stone circle, Loch Seaforth, 
Lewis, by W. Thorneycroft ; Scots zoomorphic penannular brooches, by 
H. E. Kilbride-Jones ; Sculptured stones of Old Luce church, Wigtown- 
shire, by Rev. R. $.G. Anderson; Note on the Antonine wall and ditch 
near Bonnybridge, by S. Smith; The excavation of an iron smeltery and 
of an associated dwelling and tumuli at Wiltrow, Shetland, by A. O. Curle; 
Excavations at the Doune of Invernochty, by W. D. Simpson ; Screens 
and lofts in Scottish churches, by I. C. Hannah; Die interchanges between 
Scottish mints, by C. H. Dakers; The Dwarfie Stane, Hoy, Orkney: 
its period and purpose, by C. S. T. Calder, with a note on ‘Jo Ben’ and 
the Dwarfie Stane, by Sir George Macdonald; Excavation of a hut-circle 
with an associated earth-house at Jarlshof, Sumburgh, Shetland, by A. O. 
Curle; Excavation of further buildings of the Viking period at Jarlshof, 
Sumburgh, Shetland, by A. O. Curle; Notes on the parish church of 
Falkirk and a food-vessel found at Camelon, by R. L. Hunter; A late 
Bronze Age cemetery: excavations at Loanhead of Daviot, Aberdeen- 
shire, by H. E. Kilbride-Jones; The ancient inscriptions of Kirkmadrine 
and Whithorn, with appendix on the Yarrow Kirk inscription, by R. A. S. 
Macalister; A short cist containing a beaker and other relics at Newlands, 
Oyne, Aberdeenshire, by A. Low; Excavation of a kitchen-midden near 
Gullane, East Lothian, by H. J. Younger; (1) Carminnow Fort, 
(2) Supplementary excavations at the vitrified fort of Finavon, Angus, 
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and (3) Some Bronze Age vessels from Angus, by V. G. Childe; Marcus 
Cocceius Firmus: an epigraphic study, by E. Birley; A cinerary urn 
from Kirklands, Kirkoswald, Ayrshire, and a short cist at the farm of 
Daill, Kilarrow, Islay, by A. J. H. Edwards; Excavation at the Ness 
of Burgi, Shetland, by Miss C. L. Mowbray; A Roman ‘votive lantern’ 
from Newstead, by A.W. G. Lowther; The Roman fort at Fendoch in 
Glenalmond, by I. A. Richmond and J. McIntyre; A stalled chambered 
cairn, the Knowe of Ramsay, at Hullion, Rousay, Orkney, by J. Graham 
Callander and W. G. Grant; Banchory microliths, by Miss H. M. L. 
Paterson and A. D. Lacaille; Reindeer antlers from Rousay, Orkney, by 
Miss M. I. Platt; Bronze Age urns of clay from Orkney and Shetland, 
by J. Graham Callander. 

History of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, vol. 29, part 2:—The 
leg from a bronze statue found at Milsington, by J. Curle; Polwarth 
church, by Rev. W. E. Grimwood ; Church and churchyard of ‘T'weeds- 
muir, Dawyck, Tinnes, and Drumelzier castles, by Rev. W. S. Crockett; 
Bronze Age cists at Beadnell, by H. B. Herbert. 

Transactions of the Hawick Archaeological Soctety, 1936 :—Border life 
140 years ago, by J. Edgar; A register of monumental inscriptions in 
St. Mary’s churchyard, Hawick, by J. H. Haining; Dr. James Clark, a 
distinguished Hawick scholar, by Miss M. T. Begg; Hawick’s first 
newspaper, the Hawick Observer, by J. Edgar; The Note of the Gate, 
by W. E. Wilson; Religious education in an old parish school, by Provost 
Mabon; Ruthwell, Dumfries, and Sweetheart abbey; Sidelights on 
Melrose abbey, by D. K. Graham; A Berwickshire broch, by D. A. 
Mackenzie; ‘The Verter well, by R. H. Laidlaw. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. 43, sec. C., nos. 9Q—-12:— 
Sir Charles Giesecke’s autograph albums, by G. Waterhouse ; Dunluce 
and its owners prior to the Norman invasion, by H. C. Lawlor; Un- 
published charters relating to Ireland, 1177-82, from the archives of the 
city of Exeter, by E. St. J. Brooks; On Inscriptiones Graecae, I1*, 207 
(= LG. II, 108), by H. W. Parke. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, vol. 45, part 2:—New 
England election sermons, by R. W. G. Vail; Four legends about Presi- 
dent Polk, by S. Mitchell; New England almanacs and the American 
Revolution, by C. N. Greenough; Dr. Samuel Stearns, by J. C. L. 
Clark. 

Vol. 46, part 1 :—An extension of Park’s list of the work of Joseph 
Blackburn, by J. H. Morgan and H. W. Foote; George Barrell Cheever, 
protagonist of Abolition, by G. I. Rockwood. 

American Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 41, no. 1:—A forerunner of 
Hagia Sophia, by S. Larsen; A fifth-century stele in the Worcester Art 
Museum, by F. H. Taylor; The Syrian expedition of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago, by C. W. McEwan; Excavations 
at Troy, 1936, by C. W. Blegen; The great victory monument of 
Attalus I, by Esther V. Hansen; Two late Cypriote III tombs from 
Kourion, by J. F. Daniel; Two Homeric bowls in the Louvre, by M. 
Rostovtzeff ; A Christian stele from Cappadocia, by G. W. Elderkin; 
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The Esquiline necropolis in the fifth century B.c., by Inez S. Ryberg ; 
Note on the use of the claw chisel, by $. Casson ; News items from 
Athens, by Elizabeth P. Blegen; Archaeological exploration and excava- 
tion in Palestine, Transjordan, and Syria during 1936, by W. F. Albright 
and N. Glueck. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 77, no. 1 :—The 
text of Acts in MS. 146 of the University of Michigan, by H. A. Sanders 
and J. Ogden. 

Speculum, vo) 12, no. 1:—Eleanor of Aquitaine and her courts of love, 
by Amy Kelly; City cleaning in medieval London, by E. L. Sabine ; The 
apparitor and Chaucer’s summoner, by L. A. Haselmayer; Wares of 
exchange in twelfth-century Genoese-African trade, by H. C. Krueger ; 
Thomas Hoecleve, scribe, by H. C. Schutz; The authorship of De 
Disciplina Scholarium, by A. Steiner; Some continental manuscripts of 
the Mappae Clavicula, by R. P. Johnson; The ‘ Vice’ in early Spanish 
drama, by T. E. Allison. 

Wiener Préhistorische Zeitschrift, Jahrgang 23, Heft 2 :—Prehistoric 
discoveries in northern Tyrol in 1936, by O. Menghin; The earthwork 
on the Stadtschrofen at Feldkirch, by A. Hild and O. Menghin ; ‘ Steck- 
dose’ of the Rumano-Bulgarian Boian A Culture, by W. Dumitrescu ; 
A stone axe from Stiibing, Styria, by R. Pittioni; An early Middle Bronze 
Age settlement at St. Andra-Wordern, by S. Geiblinger; Finds from 
Marchfeld, by A. Rother; Second interim report on the excavations at 
Griinbach am Schneeberg, by F. Miihlhofer; Finds from the Hackels- 
berg near Jois, by O. Wanecek; The legends of the Hackelsberg, by 
A. Seracsin; Graves of the Migration period at Sommerein am Leitha- 
berge, by A. Seracsin. 

Académie royale de Belgique, Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres, 5th ser., 
vol. 22, nos. 10-12 :—Byzantine chronography: The ‘ Scriptor incertus 
de Leone Armenio’ is the last continuation of Malalas, by H. Grégoire. 

Bulletin des Musées royaux, Brussels, 3rd ser., vol. 8, no. 6 :—Antiqui- 
ties fromm the neighbourhood of Lake Atitlan, Guatemela, by P. Minnaert; 
Mesopotamian antiquities, by L. Speleers; Pottery in honour of Prince 
Eugéne, by H. Nicaise; A gothic figure of Christ crucified, by Comte 
J. de Borchgrave d’ Altena. 

Revue Bénédictine, tome 49, no. 1:—The answer of Priscian the 
philosopher under the name of St. Augustine, by A. Wilmart; The hand 
of St. Gregory in the Gregorian sacramentary, by B. Capelle ; The early 
abbots of St. Bavo at Ghent, by P. Grierson; A report of Irish monastic 
conferences of the eighth century, by P. David; An example of the 
customs of Hirsange with a catalogue of books, by A. Wilmart; Biblio- 
graphy of Benedictine history, iv, by P. Schmitz. 

Annales de la Société archéologique de Namur, tome 41, part 2:—The 
village of Gesves during eight centuries, 1000-1800, by Baron M. 
Houtart. 

Namurcum, vol. 12:—Privileges granted to the Crutched Friars by the 
magistracy of Dinant in 1491, by D. Brouwers; Painted leather hangings 
in the church of Malonne, by F. Courtoy; The pictures in the church 
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of St. Loup at Namur, by F. Courtoy; A knight of Sambre-et-Meuse 
under the Empire, by H. Couvreur; A fourteenth-century act concerning 
the alienation of ecclesiastical goods, by L. Genicot ; Sixteenth-century 
heraldic decoration, by A. Huart; Abnormal flint implements, by J. le 


Grand; The rural deans of Chimay, by J. and C. G. Roland; Namur , 


in the past: the journey of Queen Margot in the Mosan country, by 
F. Rousseau; An inquiry into the ancient ‘ Equoranda’ of Namur, by 
J. Vannérus. 

Bulletin Monumental, vol. 94.:—The abbey of St. Jean at Sorde, by 
M. Dumolin; Rationalism in medieval architecture, by H. Masson ; The 
church of St. Desiré at Lons-le-Saunier, by M. Duhem; From ancient 
oriental art to the Romanesque: researches on Romanesque flora and 
fauna: the sphinx, by Denise Jalabert; ‘The tomb of St. Césaire at Arles 
and its restoration in 883, by F. Benoit; ‘ Montjoies’ and oratories, by 
P. Irigoin; The origins of Fontainebleau: before Frangois 1°, by A. 
Bray; Funerary monuments in the church of Saint-Dizier in Alsace, by 
J. Hubert; Capitals of the Berry school in Touraine and Poitou, by 
R. Crozet; A new Gallo-Roman mosaic at Paterre, by L. Basalo; The 
abbey church of St. Austremoine at Issoire, by H. and E. du Ranquet ; 
The churches at Marly-la-Ville, Fosses, Plailly, Othis, Dammartin, 
Saint-Pathus, by M. Aubert; The porch of the church at Champmol, 
by A. Liebréich and H. David; The church of St. Michel at Cuxa, by 
J. Puig i Cadafalch and G. Gaillard; The choir of the church of Cluny 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, by M. Aubert; The Virgin 
with the serpent at Villeneuve-sous-Charny, by A. Vittenet; The role 
of Cluny, by F. Deshouliéres; Renaissance hotels and houses at Riom, 
by Y. Thierry; Billom, Puy-de-Déme, the church of St. Cerneuf and 
its crypt, by G. Ruprich-Robert. 

Vol. 95 :—The Madeleine at Vézelay, by F. Salet; The church at 
Palogneux, by Baron Verhaegen; The wall paintings in the church at 
Parcay, by Abbé J. B. Mortiers ; Romanesque churches with ambulatories 
between the Loire and Gironde, by R. Crozet; The Roman baths at 
Aix-les-Bains, by A. Chauvel and P. Wuilleumier; Incised slab of the 
seigneur de Gisey, by F. Deshouliéres; The technique of medieval 
sculptors, by J. Trouvelot; The church of the Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer, 
by F. Benoit ; The eleventh-century Romanesque crypt of Rouen cathe- 
dral, by G. Lanfry ; Tympana at l’Angoumois, by T. Sauvel ; Armenian 
arches, by M. Aubert; A sixteenth-century Angevin painted glass panel : 
the crucifixion at Soulaire, by Canon Urseau; The crozier at Wells, by 
J. J. Marquet de Vasselot; The tympanum at Cabestany, by Dom J. 
Salvadou ; The inscription ‘ Harmand’ on the south tower of Chartres 
cathedral, by M. Jusselin; The southern limit of the Burgundian school 
of Romanesque, by J. Vallery-Radot ; The tympanum at the church of 
Heaulme and the legend of St. George, by A. Lapeyre; The statues on 
the facade of St. Vulfran at Abbeville, by M. Zanetacci; The dates of 
the fagade of Saint-Gilles, by M. Aubert; Gun embrasures with a spherical 
covering, by G. Janicand; The beginnings of Gothic art in Bourbonnais, 
by P. Pradel; The Sirens, by Denise Jalabert; Romanesque vaults in 
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the church at Romainmétier, by Susanne Brodtbeck ; Further remarks 
on the technique of Romanesque sculptors, by R. Crozet. 

Bulletin de la Société préhistorique frangaise, tome 33, no. 12 (décembre 
1936) :—Dr. Baudouin insists on the polishing of Grand-Pressigny flints 
being subsequent to chipping, unless they were chipped both before and 
after polishing, as the patina shows in some cases. Abbé Breuil has some 
remarks on representations of the human face on dolmens in Morbihan ; 
and M. J. Butler reports the discovery of Pleistocene mammals in Holland, 
with some human relics. Prof. Roubet describes some ‘stations’ and 
‘floors’ in a part of Algeria now little known but thickly inhabited in 
the Stone Age. The megalith of Poitiers appears in an illuminated 
manuscript of the fifteenth century, and there are more engravings from 
the ‘Trilobite cave at Arcy-sur-Cure (Yonne). Harpoons and needles are 
figured from the Nigerian Sahara; and an engraved pendant from Lignac 
(Bélabre, Indre) is attributed to the Early Iron Age. Dr. Baudouin brings 
scientific proof of the method of erecting megaliths ; and two bone idols 
are figured from Palestine, with rough indications of a human face. There 
is also a note on the large iron Hallstatt swords found in Dépt. Lozére ; 
and reviews of books dealing with the predecessors of Boucher de Perthes. 

Tome 34, no. 1 (janvier 1937):—The year opens with a useful list 
of members with addresses, followed by Abbé Breuil’s presidential address, 
which deals with Prehistory and carries a large number of references to 
the literature. He issucceeded by M. A. Cabrol. The discussion of polish 
on Pressigny flints and the raising of megaliths is continued; and a com- 
mittee is appointed to decide the coup-de-poing question. A Neolithic site 
in the commune of Presles, Seine-et-Oise, is described by M. Vaché, with 
pages of good illustrations; and there is more about the pzerre-levée of 
Poitiers, with an illustration that goes back to 1580. 

Tome 34, no. 2 (février 1937) :—Abbé Breuil contributes a paper on 
the terraces and quartzite implements of the Garonne, with profiles and 
geological sections. Lieut. Potut has a note on prehistory in the Damascus 
district; and M. Burgaud describes a Neolithic pit-dwelling at St. Hippo- 
lyte, Charente-inférieure, with figures of pottery-patterns. 

Les Monuments historiques de la France, vol. 2, part 1:—Mont St. 
Michel, by P. Verdier; Excavations in the cathedral of Verdun, by A. 
Ventre and M. Delangle; A hundred years ago: the expenditure in 1836 
on the protection of ancient monuments, by P. Verdier. 

Revue Archéologique, octobre-décembre 1936 :—-Preliminary explora- 
tion on the acropolis of Krisa, by L. Lerat and J. Lannoray ; Unpublished 
vases from Tarentum, by P. Wuilleumier; Sockets and bronzes of the 
Roman period discovered at El-Méridj, by A. Berthier and A. Truillot ; 
The barbarian cemetery at Tantonville, by E. Salin; The inscription at 
Cairness House, and the history of the Poseidoniasts of Berytos in Delos, 
by C. Picard; The Helvetic towns of Ptolemy, by A. Berthelot. 

Préhistoire, tome 5:—The life of La Quina man in Mousterian times, 
by the late H. Martin; The cemeteries at Chouilly, Marne, by P. M. 
Favret; A Celtic fortress at Les Baux: the Bringasses, by F. Benoit. 

Hespéris, tome 22, fasc. 2:—Moslem art in Spain, by G. Margais; 
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Coins of the Idrisite period from Volubilis, by G. S$. Colin; The domes 


of the great mosques of Tunis and Spain in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
by E. Lambert; The ‘ Risala’ of a8-Sakundi, by A. Luya; A fourteenth- 
century Moroccan Jew astrolabe maker, by G. S. Colin; Funerary in- 
scriptions from Marrakesh, by G. S. Colin. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, 1936, part 3:— 
Vincent Voiture the poet, by A. Huguet; The Société Philharmonique of 
Amiens and Jules Deneux, by G. Durand. 

Ipek, 1935 :—The new Ice Age rock-paintings of the Gasulla gorge, 
Castille, by H. Obermaier; From naturalism to schematization: new 
interpretations of the rock-paintings in Trgndelag and northern Norway, 
by G. Gjessing ; The hypothetic hiatus in Celtic art, by H. E. Kilbride- 
Jones; The origin of the trumpet ornament, by W. A. von Jenny; Horse 
and rider in prehistoric Caucasus, by F. Hanéar; The horned horse and 
the magic ball: reflexions on the Asiatic origin of some decorative motifs 
belonging to the ‘ old Germanic’ animal style, by O. Jansé ; The chrono- 
logy of the Bird brooches (Vogelfibeln), by G. Thiry; The grasshopper 
brooches of the Migration period, by H. Kiihn; Indian cave-paintings, 
by D. H. Gordon ; Two new caves with paintings, Los Casares and La 
Hoz; New rock-paintings in North Africa; The chronology of the 
Neolithic in Northern Europe: Egyptian pearls in Central Europe; 
Relations between Spain and Ireland in the Bronze Age; The route of 
the Celts from the Rhine to Spain; A new representation of the German 
gods; The chronology of Sino-Siberian bronzes; Prehistoric researches 
in India. 

Mannus, 1936, Heft 4. Dr. Julius Andree sketches cultural develop- 
ments in central Germany from the earliest times to the coming of the 
Indo-Germans: there is an elaborate table of connexions and some pygmy 
flints are figured from a Neolithic amphora site. The origin of the corded 
ware (Schnurkeramik) is discussed by Dr. Nowothnig with many line 
illustrations ; and Wilhelm Witter inquires into the origin of tin in the 
early Bronze Age, adding a bibliography. Dr. Jansen writes on cremation 
among the earliest Germans; and Dr. Kriiger claims an early date for 
a corduroy road-system in north-west Germany: many instructive illustra- 
tions are given. Roman operations on the Ems under Augustus and 
Tiberius are noticed by Dr. Ludwig Schmidt ; and a dwelling site of the 
glacial period near Cuxhaven is well illustrated by Paul Bittner. Dr. Preidel 
publishes graves of Nosswitz type in north-west Bohemia; and Dr. A. 
Koch figures some beakers found in Starkenburg. A Lombard cemetery 
near Vienna is described and illustrated by A. Seracsin, the date being 
probably after 568. The obituary notices are unusually heavy and biblio- 
graphies are appended. 

1937, Heft 1. An important article on a Baltic settlement of the Early 
Iron Age near KI]. Stairkenau in West Prussia is contributed by Waldemar 
Heym, and pottery vessels are abundant, showing stages of evolution. 
Combed ware is illustrated and the technique explained by Dr. A. Rieth; 
and running earthworks (Ldngswaille) in East Prussia are mapped and 
catalogued. Flint implements are figured in an article by Robert Bartels 
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on the Stone Age occupation of the valley of the Fuhse, which rises north 
of the Harz mountains and joins the Aller at Celle in Hanover. Dr. Hugo 
Gross writes on the dating (about 7600 B.c.) of a Lyngby implement in 
East Prussia by pollen-analysis, and the absolute date of the Lyngby cul- 
ture, which is considerably earlier. The first authenticated discovery of a 
palaeolith in East Prussia is recorded by the same writer; and there are 
minor contributions on a Neolithic ring-grave in Havelland, and new 
Celtic finds in the Swabian Alb, with decorated pottery. 

Nachrichtenblatt fiir Deutsche Vorzeit, 13. Jahrgang, Heft 1 :—The find 
of mammals in the Wollin excavations of 1934 and their importance in 
the history of culture, by H. Reich: The runic amulet from Riigen, by 
H. Arntz; The foot of a vessel from Liepe, by H. Arntz. 

Heft 2 :—Have human teeth altered since the end of the Stone Age? 
by H. Euler; Report on the excavations in the Alemannic cemetery at 
Mengen near Freiburg in 1935 and 1936 by J. Eckerle; A Chaukish 
pedestal urn and brooch, by K. Waller. 

Notizie degli Scavi, 6th series, vol. 12, pts. 1-6. Torre Uzzone 
(Piedmont), top of a Roman gravestone with relief of the wolf and twins, 
and other figures (second century a.p.), by P. Mancini. Remains of a 
late Roman helmet found near Aquileia (perhaps fourth century a.p.), by 
G. Brusin. Este, votive altar to the Sun (end of first century a.D.), and 
objects connected with the cult of Priapus, by A. Callegari. Orvieto, a 
cippus carved with the door of Hades on which are two bells, by G. Becatti. 
Rome, Via Boccea, Headless figure of Ptah in black basalt (Roman period) 
with remarkable decoration, and statues of Apollo and Aphrodite from 
the Baths of Diocletian, by M. Pallottino. Sabaudia near Monte Circeo, 
on site known as ‘ Palazzo’, remains of (probably) the Villa of Domitian 
mentioned by Martial (v, 1, 1 ff.; vi, 42, 2ff., etc.), by G. Jacopi. 
Maddaloni, Pre-Roman tombs with figured pottery, by A. Maiuri. 
Manfredonia, Early tombs with pottery, by C. Drago. Scalea (Cosenza), 
Various antiquities found in 1934; also at Grisolia and Reggio Calabria, 
by G. Pesce. Francavilla Marittima, Minor antiquities, now in Museum 
at Cosenza, by G. D’Ippolito. Matera, Tomb with pottery of the Greek 
period, by E. Bracco. ‘Tortona, Remains of the ancient road through the 
Roman Dertona, by G. Mancini. Amiternum, Two bronze ‘ tabulae 
patronatus’ of A.D. 325 and 335, referring to C. Sallius Sofronius the 
elder and the younger, and giving extracts from the proceedings of the 
local senate recording the benefits they had conferred on the place (now 
in the Terme Museum), by G. Annibaldi, who describes the discovery as 
one of the most important of the kind that has been made. Inventory of 
miscellaneous antiquities discovered at Taranto in 1933-34 (184 items, 
many figures in text, and nine plates), including terracotta figurines, Greek 
figured vases, contents of tombs, etc., by R. Bartoccini. 

Vol. 12, fasc. 7-9. In Etruria D. Levi describes sepulchral furniture 
from tombs at Chiusi and near Montepulciano. Among the latter are 
Etruscan epitaphs of the well-known Ancarini family. Near Orvieto 
A. Minto describes Etruscan chamber-tombs with their contents, and in 
the city a number of dry-storage wells, and three pottery furnaces. Norchia, 
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Important Etruscan chamber-tombs, with sarcophagi surmounted by the 
usual semi-recumbent figures, by A. Gargana. L. Morpurgo describes 
and discusses at length a green basalt statuette of the Dionysos type found 
on the Via Cassia near the so-called Tomb of Nero. It may represent 
the Roman god Liber, who, apparently, had a sanctuary in this district; 
but the figure bears traces of adaptation to Eastern cults. Pompei, M. della 
Corte publishes a large collection of new graffiti. G. Q. Giglioli describes 
fine figured vases (Campanian ware, latter half of fourth century B.c.) in 
the Naples Museum, found in some Oscan tombs at Caserta in 1912. A 
dish with realistic representations of fish has been given to the Villa Giulia 
Museum. Discovery of the foundations and marble pavement of a 
Byzantine church near San Luca d’Aspromonte in Calabria, probably 
belonging to Basilian monks who in the ninth and tenth centuries had 
numerous settlements in the district, by G. Pesce. In Sicily, P. E. Arias 
records a Roman mosaic at Milazzo, and pottery, etc., from a Siculan 
village near Gela. 

Rendiconti, R. Accad. Naz. dei Lincet, 6th ser., vol. 12, fasc. 3-4. 
The only article of antiquarian interest is a collection of notes on the 
history and cults of Myndos in Caria, by P. Patriarca, supplementary to 
W. Ruge’s account in the new addition of Pauly-Wissowa’s Encyclopaedia. 

Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana, vol. 13, nos. 3 and 4:—E. Josi con- 
tinues his notes of recent discoveries in the Catacombs. In the Cemetery 
of Praetextatus the (pagan) epitaph of a chief-cook (archimagirus) of 
Marcus Aurelius; in that ‘ Ad duas lauros’ a grave covered by a canopy 
formed by the roof of the chamber supported by four detached shafts, a 
type hitherto found only in Sicily and Malta (fourth century). Fragments 
of the inscription by Damasus in honour of St. Hippolytus, recovered from 
the pavement of the Lateran Basilica. A new iconographical study of the 
mosaics of the triumphal arch in S. Maria Maggiore by L. de Bruyne, 
who accounts for the unusual order of the Gospel scenes, intended to 
emphasize the divinity of Christ and its acceptance by the churches of the 
Circumcision and of the Gentiles (the latter, probably, is the veiled figure 
seated by Jesus in the Adoration of the Magi), and calls attention to the 
use made of the Apocryphal Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew, and various 
details hitherto unnoticed. Spatial arrangements of the Early Christian 
Basilica in the Western Church, by P. Kirschbaum. D. Angelo Pantoni 
criticizes Dom Morin’s attempt to identify the remains of an early church 
discovered in the monastery of Monte Cassino in 1877-9 with St. Bene- 
dict’s church of St. Martin. L. de Bruyne describes the chief Christian 
discoveries of the recent Belgian mission at Apamea in Syria, including 
the remarkable reliquaries of SS. Cosmas and Damian and St. Theodore 
found in the Christian basilica (sixth century). 

Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, vol. 14 :-—Corpus of the 
Lararia of Pompeii, by G. K. Boyce. 

Fornvdnnen, 1937, hafte 1 :—Carl Ugglas offers a solution of a rebus 
carved over a house-door in Stockholm and dated 1558: the two kneeling 
figures with their heads connected by a band may be engaged in a national 
game instead of representing Cosmas and Damian ready for martyrdom. 
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There is an English summary of an article by Ernfrid Jafvert on shoes 
and shoemaking technique in the Middle Ages. Several discoveries of 
medieval shoes have been made in Sweden, and a classification is submitted, 
but reference to medieval pictures can only furnish an approximate 
chronology. Shoes and pattens are reproduced from photographs. 

Rig, vol. 18, parts 3 and 4 :—Silver as an expression of culture in the 
mining district of Bergslagen, by M. Florin; The introduction into 
Sweden of the manufacture of gun flints, by L. Torsten; Picture of 
Birger Jarl in Dahlberg’s Suecta Antiqua et Hodierna, by E. Waldstein ; 
The Swedish corps of pages in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
by E. Jacobson; Sources for the history of Swedish roads, by M. Manner- 
felt. 

Vol. 19:—Norrland Christmas cocks, by A. Enquist; Varberg castles, 
by G. Axel-Nilsson ; Bernini and Precht, by A. Lindblom ; The oldest 
stone cathedral in Skara, by E. Lundberg; Illustrations of the siege of 
Kalmar, 1611, by I. Waden; Bernt Notke’s journeyman, 1482-3, by J. 
Roosval ; Walls and wall building before the appearance of brick in the 
North, by S. Ambrosiani; The building of Ridderholms bridge, 1784-9, 
by M. Lagerquist; Italy and art north of the Alps in the Gothic period, 
by H. Cornell; Harbours on the east coast of Sweden, by E. Klein; 
Rabergh-Mannerkantz: three generations of military engineers and 


- architects, by M. Hofrén; Glass by Emanuel Vigeland in Lund 


cathedral, by O. Rydbeck; Castle and round church, by T. Martensson ; 
The Teutonic Order and Swedish church architecture about 1400, by S. 
Karling ; The age of flock papers, by G. Selling; Gustaf Silfverstrahle 
and his drawings, by A. Baeckstrém. 

Upplands Fornminnes-forenings Tidskrift, vol. 45, part 1 :—Excavations 
in Uppsala in 1934, by N. Sundquist; How old are the Dannemora pits? 
by E. Holmkvist; The chalice of Petrus Elavi at Soderby-Karl, by C. R. 
af Ugglas; A boat grave at Arby, by H. Arbman; Did the ancients 
reduce Magnetite? by E. Holmkvist; The ploughshares from Svarvarbo, 
by R. Jirlow; Roman wine ladle and bucket of the Hemmoor type, by G. 
Ekholm. 

Mitteilungen der Antiquarischen Gesellschaft in Ziirich, Band 32, 
Heft 1:—The great church in Ziirich, i, the Romanesque church, by H. 
Wiesmann. 

Annales du Service des Antiquités de I’ Egypte, vol. 36, part 2 :—The 
work at Karnak, 1935-6, by H. Chevrier; Note on the handling of the 
stones of the monument of Queen Hatsepsowet, by H. Chevrier; Three 
unnumbered tombs at Thebes, by A. Fakhry; The twilight of a god: 
Harpocrates yepuiBorrdorns, by O. Guerard and C. Kuentz; Pendants in 
the form of insects on Egyptian necklaces, by L. Keimer. 
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*Prehistoric Archaeology and Sir Ray Lankester. By J. Reid Moir. 8} x 5}. 
Pp. viiit+ 160. Ipswich: Adlard, 1935. 7s. 6d. 

*Vorgeschichte von Deutschland. Von Carl Schuchhardt. Dritte verbesserte Auflage. 
946. Pp. xii+399. Munich and Berlin: Oldenbourg, 1935. 


Religion. 
*Aftermath: a supplement to the Golden Bough. By Sir James George Frazer, O.M., 
F.R.S., F.B.A. 82x53. Pp. xx+494. London: Macmillan, 1936. 21s. 


Roman Archaeology. 

*Der Obergermanisch-Raetische Limes des Rémerreiches. Lieferung liv. Strecke 1. 5, 
ur. 61,62. Das Strassennetz. Das Kastell Rottenberg: Das grosse Lager und 
die.Kastelle von Rottweil. 12}x 8}. Pp. 153-72, 105-223; 230-873 103 20. 
Berlin: Petters, 1936. 


Scandinavian Archaeology. 

*Scandinavian Archaeology. By Haakon Shetelig and Hjalmar Falle. Translated 
by E. V. Gordon. 84x 5}. Pp. xx+458. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
1937- 215. 

*Johannes Bureus’ Arbeten om Svenska Runinskrifter. Av Elisabeth Svardstrém. 
94x63. Pp. 94. Kungl. Vitterhets Historie- och Antikvitetsakademiens 
Handlingar, 42. 3. Stockholm: Wahlstrém and Widstrand, 1936. 

*Sédermanlands Runinskrifter. Granskade och Tolkade av Erik Brate och Elias 
Wessén. Fjirde Hiftet. 12} 9}. Pp. xcii+-135-427-+- vii, with plates 199- 
217. Stockholm: Kungl. Vitterhets Historie- och Antikvitetsakademien, 1936. 


Sculpture. 

*The Arts in Early England. By G. Baldwin Brown, M.A., LL.D.,F.B.A. Vol. vi, 
part ii. Anglo-Saxon sculpture. Prepared for press by E. H. L. Sexton, M.A. 
83x 5%. Pp. xvi+93-318. London: Murray, 1937. 305. 

*Les statues de vierges a l'enfant médiévales de l’Arrondissement des Andelys (Eure). 
Par Léon Coutil. 936. Pp. 21. Les Andelys: Sorel, 1937. 

*Archaic Marble Sculpture from the Acropolis. A photographic catalogue by 
Humfry Payne and Gerard Mackworth Young. 13x10. Pp. xvi+75, with 
140 plates. London: Cresset Press, n.d. [1936]. 305. 

*Skanes Stenmistare 1200. Av Monica Rydbeck. 11} x8}. Pp. vili+ 406. 
Lund: Gleerup, 1936. 
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Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 4th February 1937. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

Mr. E. J. Woolley and Mr. W. J. Varley were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. A. E. Henderson, F.S.A., exhibited drawings of reconstructions of 
Fountains and Westminster abbeys as they were before the Dissolution. 

Mr. W. P. D. Stebbing, F.S.A., on behalf of the Sandwich History 
Committee, exhibited a bronze dial found at the Whitefriars, Sandwich 

. 319). 
‘ The following were elected Fellows of the Society:—Mr. Edward 
Clive Rouse, Mr. Robert Howard Hodgkin, Mr. Albert Crew, Rev. Percy 
Sumner, Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd Reckitt, Miss Dorothy Annie Elizabeth 
Garrod, Mr. Stuart Piggott, Mr. Harold Hargreaves, Mr. Richard Neville 
Hadcock, Mr. Arthur Todd Phillips, Mr. Harry Evers Palfrey, Mr. Peter 
Spencer Spokes, and Mr. John Barton Caldecott. 


Thursday, 11th February 1937. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows: — Mr. A. B. Campling, Mr.G. L. 
Reckitt, and Mr. E. C. Rouse. 

The President read the Address presented to H.M. the King on his 
Accession (p. 361) and the reply which had been received from the Home 
Secretary. 


Mr. Hugh Braun, F.S.A., read a paper on Bungay Castle. 


Thursday, 18th February 1937. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

Mr. J. D. S$. Pendlebury was admitted a Fellow. 

Miss Winifred Lamb, F.S.A., read a paper on recent developments in 
the prehistory of Anatolia. 


Thursday, 25th February 1937. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

Mr. S. Piggott was admitted a Fellow. 

Dr.R. E. M. Wheeler, Vice-President, and Lt.-Col. C. D. Drew, F.S.A., 
read a paper on Maiden Castle and After (p. 261). 


Thursday, 4th March 1937. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

Mr. A. T. Phillips was admitted a Fellow. 

Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, F.S.A., exhibited an Alabaster St. John’s Head 
of North German workmanship. 

Lt.-Col. C. D. Drew, F.S.A., exhibited a bronze jug recently found 
at Dorchester, Dorset, with a hoard of Antoniniani. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society:—Mr. Charles 
Stephen Ascherson, Miss Sylvia Benton, Mr. James Leslie Starkey, 
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Mr. Joseph Roberts Warburton, Rev. Hugh Richard Huband, Mr. George 
Edmund Walker Bridge, Prof. Humphrey Francis Humphreys, Sir Ernest 
Kaye Le Fleming, M.D., Mr. Wiifred Hooper, LL.D., Mr. Albert 
Leopold Reckitt, Major Vivian Home Seymer, D.S.O., Prof. Sean Padraig 
ORiérdain, Ph.D., Rev. Ronald Frank Bale. 


Thursday, 11th March 1937. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows :—Rev. H.R. Huband, Mr. Albert 
Crew, Mr. J. R. Warburton, and Dr. Wilfred Hooper. 

Prof. T. Borenius, F.S.A., and Mr. John Charlton read a paper on 


excavations at Clarendon Palace. 


Thursday; 18th March 1937. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows:—Mr. A. L. Reckitt, Mr. C. S. 
Ascherson, Mr. R. H. Hodgkin, Rev. R. F. Bale, and Mr. J. B. Caldecott. 

Dr. Eric Millar, F.S.A., read a paper on the Egerton Genesis and the 
M. R. James memorial manuscript. 

Mr. T. D. Kendrick, F.S.A., and Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes, F.S.A., read 
a paper on a gold bracteate and pendant from Preshaw, Hants (p. 322). 


Thursday, 8th March 1937. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

Sir Kaye Le Fleming, and Mr. H. Hargreaves were admitted 
Fellows. 

The following were elected Honorary Fellows of the Society :—The 
Duke of Alba and Berwick, M. Raymond Lantier, and M. Henri 
Seyrig. 

Mr. J. N. L. Myres, F.S.A., read a paper on two Saxon urns from 
Lincolnshire and one from London. 


Thursday, 15th April 1937. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows:—Mr. C. K. Adams, Rev. Percy 
Sumner, Mr. P. S. Spokes, and Rev. Christopher Woodforde. 

The Report of the Auditors of the Society’s accounts for the year 
1936 was read, and thanks were voted to the Auditors for their trouble 
and to the Treasurer for his good and faithful services. 

Mr. J. G. Mann, F.S.A., read a paper on certain English military 
effigies of the fourteenth century. 


Anniversary Meeting: Friday, 23rd April 1937. St. George’s Day. 
Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. R. N. Hadcock was admitted a Fellow. 

Mr. C. O. Skilbeck and Mr. H. B. Walters were appointed Scrutators 
of the Ballot. 
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The following Report of the Council for the year 1936-7 was read : 
The following Address was presented to H.M. King George VI on his 


accession : 
TO 


THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
May it please Your Majesty. 

We, the President, Council, and Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries 
of London, desire most humbly to offer to Your Most Gracious Majesty 
our sincere congratulations on your accession to the Throne of this 
Kingdom and Empire, and our prayers that Your Majesty may long 
reign over us in peace and prosperity, and that every happiness may 
attend Your Royal Family. 

This Society, which was incorporated by Your Majesty’s Ancestor, 
King George the Second, and which has enjoyed the patronage of each 
succeeding Monarch of Your Royal House, looks forward with con- 
fidence to the continuance, under Your Majesty’s most gracious auspices, 
of its study of the History and Antiquities of The People over whom 
Your Majesty has been called to rule, in the sure hope that, with the 
blessing of Divine Providence, your loyal People may long enjoy the 
benefits of your prosperous and glorious Rule. 

Given under our Common Seal from our Apartments in Burlington 
House this twenty-first day of January in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven and of Your Majesty’s reign 
the first. 


A gracious reply has been received. 
His Majesty has also intimated that he will continue the patronage to 
the Society granted by his predecessor. 


Research.—The work at Maiden Castle was resumed in July, and con- 
tinued until nearly the end of December. Dr. Wheeler reported on the 
results of the season’s work in February. Work was also carried out at 
Colchester. Grants have been made to these excavations and also to those 
at Clarendon Palace, on which Dr. Borenius and Mr. Charlton gave a 
report in March; Leicester; the Roman Wall in Northumberland ; 
Castle Dor; and Brough-on-Humber. 

Publications. —T he Antiquaries Fournal has appeared regularly, Archaeo- 
logia, vol. 85, was published in December, and the Report on the Excava- 
tions at Verulamium in the early summer. 

Library.—More than 4,500 Fellows and Visitors have used the library 
during the past year and the number of books borrowed also shows an 
increase. Both catalogues are well up to date. A further room in the 
basement has been appropriated for a bookstack, and a beginning has been 
made in installing the shelving. 

The following books other than those sent for review have been pre- 
sented during the year :— , 

From the Authors : 
Aaron of York, by Rev. Michael Adler. 


Frihgeschichtliche Funde aus Westfalen im Stadtischen Kunst- und Gewerbemuseum, 
Dortmund, von Christoph Albrecht. 
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The Stepneth family of St. Albans and Aldenham, by H. C. Andrews, F.S.A. 

The FitzGeffrey brass in Sandon church, Herts., by H. C. Andrews, F.S.A. 

Broxbourne church, Herts. ; recovery of a portion of the Borrell brass, by H. C. 
Andrews, F.S.A. 

Spalding Gentlemen’s Society, by G. W. Bailey. 

Local armorials of the eighteenth century, by C. H. Hunter Blair, F.S.A. 

Members of Parliament for the boroughs of Northumberland, 1295-1377, by C. H. 
Hunter Blair, F.S.A. 

Sanctuary at St. Sepulchre’s, Holborn, c. 1499, by C. Angell Bradford, F.S.A. 

Notes on Newark Castle, by H. Braun, F.S.A. 

Bungay Castle; historical notes and account of the excavations, by H. Braun, F.S.A. 

Bungay Castle; report on the excavations, by H. Braun, F.S.A. 

Rumburgh priory church, by L. B. Cane, F.S.A. 

A Roman memorial stone in the Yorkshire Museum, by W. E. Collinge, F.S.A. 

A further Roman camp-kettle found in York, by W. E. Collinge, F.S.A. 

Some spoon-shaped fibulae in the Yorkshire Museum, by W. E. Collinge, F.S.A. 

A Roman phalera found near Malton, by W. E. Collinge, F.S.A. 

Some Roman mask or face vases in the Yorkshire Museum, by W. E. Collinge, 
F.S.A. 

Les statues de vierges a l’enfant médiévales de l’Arrondissement des Andelys, par Léon 
Coutil, Hon. F.S.A. 

The excavation of an iron smeltery and of an associated dwelling and tumuli at 
Wiltrow, Shetland, by A. O. Curle, F.S.A. 

The excavation of a hut-circle with an associated earth-house at Jarlshof, Sumburgh, 
Shetland, by A. O. Curle, F.S.A. 

The excavation of further buildings of the Viking period . . . at Jarlshof, Sumburgh, 
Shetland, by A. O. Curle, F.S.A. 

Pedigrees of White or Whyte of Farnham . . . and a note on the Yateley cup, by H. 
Curtis. 

Bibliographical index to archaeological matter relating to Sussex ..., by Eliot 
Curwen, F.S.A. 

A chest at Chippenham church, Wilts., by G. C. Druce, F.S.A. 

Lead fonts in England, with some references to French examples, by G. C. Druce, 
F.S.A. 

The pelican in the Black Prince’s chantry, by G. C. Druce, F.S.A. 

The lion and cubs in the cloisters of Canterbury cathedral, by G. C. Druce, F.S.A. 

The sow and pigs; a study in metaphor, by G. C. Druce, F.S.A. 

The bestiary of Guillaume de Clerc, by G. C. Druce, F.S.A. 

Incised monumental slabs, by R. H. Edleston, F.S.A. 

Well Hall, by F. C. Elliston-Erwood, F.S.A. 

Index to the Palace of Minos, by Joan Evans, F.S.A., and Sir Arthur Evans, F.S.A. 

Excavation of a chambered horned cairn, Browndod, co. Antrim, by E. E. Evans, 
F.S.A., and Oliver Davies. 

New light on Thomas Simon, by Helen Farquhar. 

Medieval games and gaderyngs at Kingston-upon-Thames, by W. E. St. Lawrence 
Finny, F.S.A. 

The gun-founders of England, by Charles ffoulkes, F.S.A. 

Theophilus, the penitent, as represented in Art, by A. C. Fryer, F.S.A. 

Natural Science in England at the end of the twelfth century, by Sir Stephen Gaselee, 
F.S.A. 

The Copts, by Sir Stephen Gaselee, F.S.A. 

The early Annandale charters and their strange resting-place, by R. Gladstone. 

The authorship of the second volume of Nisbet’s ‘Heraldry’, by R. Gladstone. 

Notes on the history and antiquities of Liverpool, by R. Gladstone. 

Excavations at Combe Beacon, Combe St. Nicholas, 1935, by H. St. George Gray, 
F.S.A. 

The arms of Richard II as shown in windows at Westwell and Wateringbury, by 
Ralph Griffin, F.S.A. 

Joyce Jeffreys of Ham castle, by Rev. R. G. Griffiths, F.S.A. 
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A descriptive catalogue of ancient charters and instruments relating to lands near 
Sheffield, by T. Walter Hall, F.S.A. 

York Minster, by Gordon Home. 

Some Surrey manor houses, by Lord Hylton, F.S.A. 

Farnham Castle, Surrey, by Rev. H. R. Huband, F.S.A. 

Excavations at Ballintoy caves, co. Antrim, by J. Wilfrid Jackson. 

Contributions to the archaeology of the Manchester region, by J. Wilfrid Jackson. 

Historical notes on Madron, Morvah, and Penzance, by Canon H. R. Jennings. 

The ancient bridges of Wales and Western England, by E. Jervoise. 

The West Kennet avenue, Avebury; excavations 1934-5, by Alexander Keiller, 
F.S.A., and Stuart Piggott, F.S.A. 

Medieval sepulchral monuments at Linton, Herefordshire, by A. D. Lacaille. 

The Coronation Book, by W. Le Hardy, F.S.A. 

The Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Abingdon, by E. T. Leeds, F.S.A., and D. B. Harden. 

Selden’s spectacles, by H. Levin. 

The Museums of India, by S. F. Markham and H. Hargreaves, F.S.A. 

La Crosse de Wells, by J. J. Marquet de Vasselot, Hon. F.S.A. 

The excavations of the Egyptian University in the neolithic site at Maadi, by O. 
Menghin, Hon. F.S.A., and Mustafa Amer. 

A history of Horstead and Stanninghall, Norfolk, by P. Millican. 

The burial shafts at Ipswich, by J. Reid Moir. 

Thomas Twyne’s Discourse on the Earthquake of 1580, by R. E. Ockenden. 

Coins from Jordan Hill Roman temple, by B. H. St. J. O’Neil, F.S.A. 

Some account of the old theatres at Stourbridge, by H. E. Palfrey, F.S.A. 

The second book of the Churchwardens’ accounts of Heybridge, Essex, by Rev. W. J. 
Pressey, F.S.A. 

Tudor domestic wall-paintings, by F. W. Reader. 

Some historical notes on East Africa, by A. E. Robinson. 

A note on synagogue orientation, by Helen Rosenau. 

On snuff taking, by J. D. Rolleston, F.S.A. 

Conisborough and Mortimer, by H. Sands, F.S.A., and H. Braun, F.S.A. 

La naumachie de |’Empereur byzantin Léon VI, par Jules Sottas. 

Discovery of skulls with surgical holing at Tell Duweir, Palestine, by J. L. Starkey, 
F.S.A., and T. Wilson Parry, F.S.A. 

An archaeological tour in the ancient Persis, by Sir Aurel Stein. 

The inlaid paving tiles of Wiltshire, by F. Stevens, F.S.A. 

The charter and horn of the Master-Forester of Wirral, by R. Stewart-Brown, F.S.A. 

Roman Britain in 1935, by M. V. Taylor, F.S.A., and R. G. Collingwood, V.P.S.A. 

Extracts from Assize rolls of Huntingdonshire in the seventeenth century, by C. F. 
Tebbutt. 

English Church screens, by Aymer Vallance, F.S.A. 

Opgravingen op het Domplein te Utrecht, by C. W. Vollgraff, Hon. F.S.A. 

Northampton vindicated, or why the main line missed the town, by Joan Wake. 

Hexton, a parish survey, by R. J. Whiteman. 

Coronation Claims, by Sir Gerald Wollaston, Garter, F.S.A. 

Norman domestic architecture, by Margaret Wood. 


From the Royal Society of British Artists’ Art Club: 
An outline history of the Royal Society of British Artists, part i, 1823-40, by H. 
Hubbard. 
From the Trustees of the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore : 
Handbook of the Collection. 
From Mrs. Bardswell : 
Leaves from my sketchbook, by Rev. R. J. Simpson. 
From the Standing Council of the Baronetage : 
Official Roll of the Baronets, 29th February 1936. 
From C. F. Bell, F.S.A. : 
James Wyatt, architect, 1746-1813, by A. Dale. 
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From A. H. Bright, F.S.A. : 
A history of the King’s School, Worcester, by A. Macdonald. 


From the Trustees of the British Museum : 
The Codex Alexandrinus in reduced photographic facsimile: Old Testament, part iii, 
Nielli, chiefly Italian of the fifteenth century, by A. M. Hind. 


From the Clerk of the Peace of the county of Buckingham : 
Calendar of the Sessions Records, vol. ii, by W. Le Hardy and G. L. Reckitt. 


From the Burlington Fine Arts Club: 
Catalogue of an exhibition of Gothic art in Europe. 


From the Council of Almoners of Christ’s Hospital : 
Christ’s: Hospital Admissions, vol. i, 1554-1599. 


From A. H. Corble : 
Early books of the sword, by C. R. Cammell. 


From Miss Coulson James, through the Friends of the National Libraries : 
A collection of books mainly dealing with the history of Bologna. 


From W. L. Cuttle: 
Downing muniments, ii: A will made by Sir George Downing second baronet on 
15th September 1688. 
From G. C. Dunning, F-.S.A. : 
Postglaziale Klimaainderungen und Erdkrustenbewegungen in Mitteleuropa, von H. 
Gams und R. Nordhagen. 


From the British Board of Film Censors : 
Carlisle House, Carlisle Street, Soho. 


From Sir Stephen Gaselee, F.S.A. : 
English Brass Rubbings—catalogue of an exhibition at the Brooklyn Museum. 
From Ralph Griffin, F.S.A. : 
A general history of the science and practice of music, by Sir John Hawkins, 1776. 
The Baronetage of England, by John Debrett, 1808. 


From the Earl of Harewood, K.G. : 
Catalogue of the pictures and drawings at Harewood House, by Tancred Borenius. 


From Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, F.S.A. : 
Catalogue of the collection of paintings formed by Mr. E. Secretan. 
The Art Bulletin. 
Parnassus. 


From the Librarian, Hornsey Public Libraries : 
The origin of the name of Hornsey, by S. J. Madge. 


From the Housesteads Management Committee : 
Housesteads: fort, milecastle, and settlement, by Eric Birley. 


From the Honourable Society of the Inner Temple: 
A calendar of Inner Temple Records, vol. v, edited by R. A. Roberts. 


From the Government of India : 
The coinage and metallurgy of the Sultans of Dehli, by H. N. Wright. 


From Surgeon-Captain K. H. Jones, R.N., F.S.A.: 
Chronicles of Cheadle, Cheshire, by Fletcher Moss. 
The trial of the Templars, by E. J. Martin. 


From H. S. London, F.S.A.: 
La escultura en el Ecuador, by J. G. Navarro. 
La iglesia de la Compaiifa en Quito, by J. G. Navarro. 
Le monastére de Sainte-Catherine (Mont-Sinai), by H. L. Rabind. 
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From the Education Officer, London County Council : 
From Stone to Steel: a handbook ... illustrating the ages of Stone, Bronze, and 
Iron in the Horniman Museum. 
From the Keeper of the London Museum : 
London Museum Catalogues: 4, Parliament and the premiership; 6, London and 
the Saxons. 
From the Vice-Chancellor of the University of London : 
University of London, 1836-1936. Centenary Commemorative volume. 
From Mrs. Mackenzie, in memory of her husband the late Dan Mackenzie, F.S.A. : 
A collection of books mainly relating to Mary Queen of Scots. 
From Dr. S. J. Madge, F.S.A. : 
The compleat copy-holder, by Sir Edward Coke, 1641. 
The Surveyor in foure bookes, by Aaron Rathbone, 1616. 
The history, topography, and antiquities of Highgate, by J. H. Lloyd. 
From J. J. Marquet de Vasselot, Hon. F.S.A. : 


Bibliographie des travaux de M. J. J. Marquet de Vasselot, par B. de Montesquieu- 
Fezensac. 


From the Worshipful Company of Mercers : 
Acts of Court of the Mercers’ Company, 1453-1527, by L. Lyell and F. D. Watney. 


From the Clerk of the Peace of the county of Middlesex : 
Calendar to the Sessions Records; new series, vol. ii, 1614-15, by William Le Hardy. 


From Sir Humphrey Milford : 
The Form and Order of the service... in the Coronation... 12th day of May 1937. 


From Lady Oman: 


Lombardic Architecture, by G. T. Rivoira, translated by G. McN. Rushforth, new 
edition. 


From B. H. St. J. O’Neil, F.S.A. : 
Roman finds in Bourton on the Water, by H. E. Donovan, with notes on the coins 
by B. H. St. J. O’Neil. 
From His Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G. : 
Catalogue of pictures belonging to His Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G., by 
Richard W. Goulding, F.S.A. 
From W. H. Quarrell, F.S.A. : 
History of St. Andrew Undershaft, St. Mary Axe, in the City of London. 


From the Governors of St. Thomas’s Hospital : 
The History of St. Thomas’s Hospital, by F. G. Parsons. Vol. iii, 1800-1900. 


From C. O. Skilbeck, F.S.A. : 
Die Kirchen Gotlands. 


From the Swedish Consul-General in London : 
The great spinning wheel, by K. Collin. 
From Messrs. Taylor and Francis : 
Memoirs of Sir Isaac Newton’s Life by William Stukeley, edited by A. H. White. 
From Stadtisches Verkehrsamt, Trier : 
The Holy City of Tréves, by Egid Beitz, translated by L. B. Ellis. 
From the Tower Hill Improvement Committee : 
London Wall through eighteen centuries. 


From the Keeper of the Wallace Collection : 
A short illustrated history of the Wallace collection and its founders, by Trenchard 
Cox. 
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From H. B. Walters, F.S.A. : 
John Briant, the noted Herts. bell-founder, 1749-1829, by L. H. Chambers. 
Kendal parish church bells. 
Medeltida Kyrkklocker i Sédermanland, av Mats Amark. 


From Gordon Ward, F.S.A. : 
A bibliographical review of works on the sepulchral antiquities of England, by J.G. 
Nicholls. 


From Canon S. W. Wheatley, F.S.A. : 
First annual report of the Friends of Rochester cathedral. 


From E. E. V. Wright : 
Godalming, past and present, by H. C. Cardew-Rendle. 


General.—The President represented the Society at the Centenary 
Celebrations of the University of London, at which an address of con- 
gratulation was presented. 

At the second International Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric 
Sciences held at Oslo the Society was represented by Sir Charles Peers 
and Mr. Ralegh Radford. Mr. C. T. Clay and Mr. G. J. Turner acted 
as the representatives at the Anglo-American Historical Congress, 
Mr. John Allan at the International Conference of Numismatists and 
the Centenary of the Royal Numismatic Society; Prof. Wace at the 
International Conference on Excavations at Cairo, and Sir Eric Mac- 
lagan at the International Congress on the History of Art at Basle. 

The staircase and hall have been redecorated and a new lantern 
purchased. 

The catalogue of lantern slides is making good progress and a further 
cabinet has been purchased. 

The following gifts other than books have been received during the 
past year :— 

From E. Neil Baynes, F.S.A. : 

Drawing of an effigy in armour in Beaumaris church. 
From Sydney Kitson, F.S.A. : 

An engraved portrait of John Sell Cotman. 


From S. J. Madge, F.S.A. : 
A manuscript entitled Ancient Customs and Tenures of Land, by Dr. T. Morell, 
29763. 


Obituary.—The following Fellows have died since the last Anniver- 
sary :— 

Alban, Lord Aldenham, 9th May 1936. 

Francis Baugh Andrews, 25th June 1936. 

Thomas Arthur Carless Attwood, 21st April 1937. 

Rey. Canon Arthur Thomas Bannister, D.Litt., 26th July 1936. 

Rev. Anchitel Henry Fletcher Boughey, 22nd September 1936. 

Samuel James Camp, 7th July 1936. 

Edwin Beresford Chancellor, 4th February 1937. 

William Martin, Lord Conway of Allington, 19th April 1937. 

Walter Knight, Earl Ferrers, 2nd February 1937. 

Lt.-Col. James William Fisher, 26th October 1936. 

Rev. Canon Herbert Kearsley Fry, 26th February 1937. 
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Sir Charles John Holmes, K.C.V.O., LL.D., 7th December 1936. 

Rev. Chancellor Lemuel John Hopkin-James, LL.D., 11th April 
1937. 
ah Henry Lennox Hopkinson, K.C.V.O., 9th December 1936. 

Montagu Rhodes James, O.M., Litt.D., Provost of Eton, 12th June 
1936. 
Philip Mainwaring Johnston, 17th December 1936. 

Albert Hugh Lloyd, Ph.D., 17th May 1936. 

Rev. William MacGregor, 26th February 1937. 

Major Christopher Alexander Markham, 16th April 1937. 

Berkeley George Andrew, Lord Moynihan, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
“th September 1936. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Frederic Pollock, Bart., LL.D., K.C., 18th January 
1937- 

Bryan Page Scattergood, 10th January 1937. 

Major Thomas Shepard, 20th March 1937. 

Sir Philip Sidney Stott, Bart., 31st March 1937. 

Gerald Walter Erskine, Lord Wakehurst, 30th April 1936. 

Sir Henry Wellcome, LL.D., 25th July 1936. 

Horace Wilmer, roth August 1936. 

Charles Alfred Worsley, Earl of Yarborough, K.G., 12th July 1936. 


Francis BaucGH ANDREws was elected a Fellow in 1922. He was an 
architect practising in Birmingham, and took a leading part in the work 
of the Birmingham Archaeological Society, of which he was President at 
the time of his death. He had carried out a certain amount of excavation 
at Pershore Abbey and was also instrumental in arranging for the resump- 
tion of the Wroxeter excavations after the war. He was the author of a 
book on the medieval builder and his methods, and of many papers in the 
Transactions of the Birmingham Society. He was a local secretary of the 
Society for Worcestershire. 


Tue Rev. ArrHur THomas BaNNIsTER, canon and precentor of Here- 
ford who died in July, was elected a Fellow in 1928. He was a leading 
authority on the history of the diocese of Hereford, on which he had 
edited volumes for the Canterbury and York, and other societies. He 
was a local secretary of the Society for Herefordshire. 


Wiit1am Martin, Lorp Conway oF ALLINGTON, was elected a 
Fellow of the Society in 1889. He frequently served on the Council, 
was a Vice-President from 1918 to 1922, contributed many papers to our 
publications, and was for long a regular attendant at the meetings and 
also contributed to the discussions. He was at a meeting in January and 
took part in the discussion at one in November. He was educated at 
Repton and Trinity College, Cambridge, and was for some time Slade 
Professor of Fine Art in that University. His interests were very varied : 
Geography, he had been a Vice-President of the Royal Geographical 
Society; Mountaineering, he had been President of the Alpine Club; 
Fine Arts, he had been a Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery and 
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the Wallace Collection, and as well as being Slade Professor had held the 
chair of Art at Liverpool; and finally Archaeology, where beyond his 
work for this Society he was a Vice-President of the Royal Archaeological 
Institute and British Archaeological Association and till a few months 
ago President of the Kent Archaeological Society. To all of these 
Societies he had contributed papers, and in addition had published many 
books on the subjects which he had made his own, notably on painting 
and mountaineering. Nor must his work as Director General of the 
Imperial War Museum be forgotten. 

He was knighted in 1895, and in 1918 was elected M.P. for the 
Combined English Universities, which he continued to represent until 
1931 when he was made a. Peer, taking his title (or part of it) from 
Allington Castle in Kent, which he bought and restored and in which he 
lived for many years. He was born in 1856 and died in April. 


Wa tterR KnicHT, Eart Ferrers, was elected a Fellow in 1913, had 
served on the Council, and had taken part in the Society’s proceedings, 
notably in presenting a paper on the seventeenth-century chapel adjoining 
his house at Staunton Harold. He was for many years a practising 
architect and was for long one of the Honorary Secretaries of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, a body in whose work he took a 
great interest. He was the senior representative of one of the few families 
which can trace an unbroken descent from a Domesday tenant, his 
ancestors having then owned land at Ettington in Warwickshire, an estate 
still in the possession of the junior branch of the family. 


Tue Rev. Hersert Kearstey Fry, Hon. Canon of Peterborough, 
was a well-known Northamptonshire antiquary. He was elected a Fellow 
in 1922 and had served as a local secretary for his county, but beyond 
this had taken little part in the Society’s work. 


Sir CHaRLEs JoHn Hotmes was elected a Fellow in 1918 and wasa 
fairly regular attendant at the meetings. He was educated at Eton and 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and was a nephew of Sir Richard Holmes, a 
former Fellow and Vice-President of the Society, who was for long the 
librarian at Windsor Castle. Sir Charles, who was an artist of distinc- 
tion, had been Slade Professor at Oxford, and was successively Director 
of the National Portrait Gallery, and of the National Gallery, from which 
latter post he retired in 1928, when he was made K.C.V.O., having been 
knighted seven years earlier. He died in December. 


Monracu Ruopgs James was one of the great scholars of his genera- 
tion and there were few subjects on which he was not an authority; 
hagiology, illuminated manuscripts, wall paintings, architecture, and 
ecclesiology, not to mention ghost stories, all at one time or another were 
the subject of his pen, and he adorned them all. Notable among his 
many works were the serial volumes which he edited for the Roxburgh 
Club. Educated at Eton, he became successively a Fellow of King’s, 
Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Provost of King’s, and finally 
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Provost of Eton, and in the lodgings there he died on the 12th June. 
He had received honorary degrees from many universities, was a Fellow 
of the British Academy, and was appointed to the Order of Merit in 
1930. He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1909 and made a few 
contributions to our publications, notably a paper with Dr. Tristram 
on Wall Paintings in Croughton church, Northamptonshire, which was 
published in Archaeologia. He was always ready to help the Society in 
any way he could, and it may be revealed that several of the Latin con- 
gratulatory addresses which the Society has presented in the past to learned 
societies and universities were his composition, and were, needless to say, 
both in language and sentiment, all that such addresses should be. 


Puitip MartnwarInG JOHNSTON was elected a Fellow in 1909 and had 
frequently sat on the Council and contributed papers to the Society’s 
publications. He was an architect and had a very considerable practice, 
especially in Surrey and Sussex, where he did a great deal of work in 
repairing and restoring churches and other buildings. He was architect 
to the Dean and Chapter of Chichester, and amongst his work was the 
restoration of Poling priory as a residence for his brother, Sir Harry 
Johnston the well-known African explorer and administrator. He was 
closely identified with the Sussex and Surrey Archaeological Societies and 
had’ published many papers in their Proceedings, as well as contributing 
much material to the Victoria County Histories. He died in December. 


Major CHRISTOPHER ALEXANDER MarkKHAM was a well-known 
Northamptonshire antiquary. He was elected a Fellow in 1890, had for 
many years been a local secretary for Northamptonshire, had served on the 
Council, and had contributed many papers to Proceedings and the Antiquaries 
Fournal. His interests were wide. He was an authority on plate, on 
which he had published a small book as well as editing Chaffers’ well- 
known work ; he had taken part in the excavation of an Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery at Kettering, and had written on armour and on Roman 
remains. He was also for nearly fifty years the honorary secretary of the 
Northamptonshire Archaeological Society. By profession a solicitor he 
had held many public appointments in his county, some of which had 
been held by members of his family without a break since 1776. He 
died in April at the age of 77. 


Major THomas SHEPARD who died somewhat suddenly in March was 
elected a Fellow in 1920 and for the last six or seven years had been 
employed by the Society under the terms of the Croft Lyons bequest in 
collecting material towards a new edition of Papworth’s Ordinary of British 
Armorials. He was a good herald, having made the subject a life-long 
study, and was also an expert heraldic draughtsman and in his time had 
designed many bookplates and seals. For some years he was attached to 
Ulster Office in Dublin. A Northamptonshire man, his chief interest lay 
in that county, and the heraldic material he had collected concerning it 
should form a valuable nucleus towards the Northamptonshire portion of 
the revised Papworth. Working as he did regularly in the Society’s rooms 
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he was well known to many of the Fellows, by whom he will be much 
missed. 


Horace WiMer was elected a Fellow in 1910. For many years he 
was attached to the Indian railways and later became Chief Engineer to 
the old Great Eastern Railway Company, retiring on the amalgamation 
of the railways after the war. He was particularly interested in Essex 
antiquities and did much work towards the exploration of the Red Hills 
in that county, being a member of the Committee set up to investigate 
these sites. He was for some time a member of the Research Committee 
and acted as Treasurer for the Wroxeter Excavation Fund; he had also 
served on the Council. He died in August. 


The Scrutators having handed in their report, the following were 
declared elected officers and members of Council for the ensuing year:— 
Sir Frederic Kenyon, President; Mr. R. Holland-Martin, Treasurer; 
Mr. R. A. Smith, Director; Mr. A. W. Clapham, Secretary; Mr. W. P. 
Brewis, Mr. J. P. Bushe-Fox, Mr. A. T. Butler, Windsor Herald, 
Mr. D. A. J. Buxton, Mr. C. T. Clay, Prof. R. G. Collingwood, 
Mr. J. W. Crowfoot, Dr. A. O. Curle, Miss Rose Graham, Mr. H. St. 
George Gray, Mr. W. J. Hemp, Mr. C. Johnson, Dr. J. F. Nichols, 
Mr. E. S$. M. Perowne, Mr. C. W. Phillips, Dr. A. H. Thomas, and 
Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler. 

The meeting was then adjourned until 9 o’clock when the President 
delivered the Anniversary Address (p. 245), and presented the Gold 
Medal of the Society for distinguished services to archaeology to the 
Abbé Henri Breuil, who replied (p. 257). 

On the motion of Mr. C. T. Clay, Vice-President, the following 


resolution was carried unanimously :— 


* That the best thanks of the meeting be given to the President for his 
address, and that he be requested to allow it to be printed.’ 


The President signified his assent. 
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3 Lydney, by R. E. M. & T. V. Wheeler 7s. 6d. 
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Rosert LEMON, F.S.A. Price ros. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITION OF ENGLISH 
MEDIEVAL ALABASTER WORK. Price 15s. 


RECENT INVESTIGATIONS REGARDING THE FATE OF THE PRINCES 
IN THE TOWER. By L. E. Tanner, F.S.A., and Pror. W. WriGut, F.S.A, 
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